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"Bias of the the Bech. 


Tue counter attack on the House of Commons, 
which the Unionist Party is organising as a set-off to the 
Liberal assault on the Veto, was opened on Friday week 
by Mr. Balfour in the City. He pronounced for a 
Senate—designed to remedy the great defect of the 
present House of Lords, which was that it lacked, not 
“ efficiency,” but “strength.’’ “I do not want,’’ said 
Mr. Balfour, “a better Second Chamber. I want a 
stronger Second Chamber.’’ By some miracle of con- 
structive ingenuity this body was not to “suck’’ 
virtue from the House of Commons, and yet was to be 
powerful enough to represent “ not the passing mood of 
the people,’’ but its “ permanent wishes.’’ He threa- 
tened that a future Tory Party would undo a Liberal 
restriction of the Veto, but confined his outline of 
methods to a hint that the new Chamber must be inde- 
pendent of the party machine and the party spirit. 


* * * 








On Wednesday Lord Rosebery seconded the 
assault by giving notice of his reform resolutions 
which he is to move in Committee on Monday. They 
run as follows :— 

(1) That a strong and efficient Second Chamber is 
not merely an integral part of the British Constitution, 
but necessary to the well-being of the State and the 
balance of Parliament. 


(2) That a Second Chamber can best be obtained by 
reforming the House of Lords. 


(3) That the necessary preliminary of such a reform 
and reconstitution is the acceptance of the principle 
that the possession of a peerage shall no longer in itself 
give the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 


The last resolution may simply mean a mild extension 
of the principle of Representative Peers as it now ob- 





tains in Scbtleng rt a ay a wholesale clearance 
of “ Leckereii his re contemplated, these 
gentlemen might ee, 4 Rosebery that a Lord was 
a Lord for a’ that. But Lord Rosebery’s legislative 
children are mostly short-lived, even if they do not 
perish in the birth-throe. 

* * * 

In answer to these mancuvrings, the Government 
have taken a vigorous step for restoring the full power 
of the House of Commons over finance, and therefore 
over the Executive. Acting as “ House of Commons 
men,’’ even more directly than as Ministers, they have 
reverted to the old and proper practice of passing a 
Vote on Account for a short period, instead of for six 
months. This was the custom before 1896, when Mr. 
Balfour, who more than any statesman has weakened 
the House’s control over the Executive, substituted for 
it votes which put the House at his mercy for the greater 
part of the Session. 

* * * 

THe Government now propose to give them- 
selves (or their successors) a short run of supply. 
lasting from April Ist till the middle of May. 
The Chancellor properly made no secret as to the 
motive of this tactic. It ties every Government 
to the House of Commons, and will prevent 
Mr. Balfour, if he comes in, ruling by the House 
of Lords, independently of the body which alone has a 
right to make and unmake Ministries. ‘We do not 
think it expedient,’’ said the Chancellor, “ to invite the 
House of Commons at this stage to arm the Executive 
with funds that would make it practically independent 
of the House of Commons, as far as funds are concerned, 
for more than that very crucial period in its history.’ 
(t.e., the interval between April lst and May 15th.) 


” - * 


Tus simple precaution, like every fresh reminder 
and penalty of the act of November 30, naturally drove 
the Opposition to fury, for it cripples their power to take 
office till the Commons get back their rights. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who in Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate 
and we are afraid prolonged absence, acts for the 
leaderless, called it “a shabby game,’’ the meaning 
of which was that the Government would leave a 
“financial morass’’ for their successors. ‘“ You and 
the Lords,’’ retorted Mr. Bowles, “ digged the morass 
on advice from Birmingham, where they provide false 
gods for the heathen and false policies for British states- 
men.’’ Lord Hugh Cecil said this was the first instance 
of the Commons withholding Supply since the time of 
Charles I.—an ominous and quite apposite reference. 
Mr. Lloyd George again made the appropriate reply: 
The Government were only doing what Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
father did, but they wanted to be rid of the financial 
interference of the Lords, and were determined that 
the Tories and their fellow-conspirators in the represen- 
tative House should not do without the financial inter- 
ference of the House of Commons. 


* * * 
On Monday, Lord Lansdowne preferred a touching 
plea for the immediate resuscitation of the Budget which 
he killed last November. No doubt its rejection had 
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put finance “out of joint,’’ but as “reasonable and 
patriotic people’’ the Lords wanted to minimise the 
mischief. They thought only of the taxpayers. Unfor- 
tunately, the Government thought only of party. 
Why should not one part of the Budget be dealt with 
apart from the rest, and bits of it at least sent up to 
the House that was panting to pass it? Lord Lans- 
downe carefully refrained from pledging himself to sup- 
port the Budget as it stood. To this Lord Crewe replied 
that if the Government attempted to cut up the Budget 
and thus destroy the Commons’ control of it, their fol- 
lowers’ chassepots would go off of themselves. The 
Lord Chancellor added that the financial trouble and the 
necessity of borrowing were “ created wholly and solely 
by the unprecedented and, as I think, constitutionally 
unjustifiable interference of this House by throwing out 
the Budget of last year.’ Lord St. Aldwyn suggested 
the mild course that the Commons should pass resolu- 
tions legalising the collection of the income tax. But by 
the action of the Peers last November the validity of 
such resolutions has been destroyed. 
* * * 

Tue Liberal Party has reason for grave concern in 
the Army and Navy Estimates. The first have reached 
£27,760,000, and show an increase over last year of 
£325,000. All this and more goes to the increased cost 
of the Territorials, whose establishment now stands at 
over 312,000, with an actual strength of 271,000. Mr. 
Haldane thanked the Lords Lieutenant and the news- 
papers, Liberal and Tory, which had contributed to 
this result. But he threw no real light on two important 
problems of Army organisation. The first was the 
increase which he has brought about in the old Stan- 
hope standard of the strength of our expeditionary 
force, which, over twenty years ago, was fixed at two 
army corps. Mr. Haldane replied that he had settled 
this strength at a point between Tory and Liberal policy. 
He gave a number of reasons for keeping 11,000 men 
in the very expensive South African station. The most 
persuasive of these appears to be that the men will be 
useful either for trouble in India or, if not in India, 
in Egypt, and that, in any case, South Africa wanted 
to retain them, and that it was not convenient for them 
to go. The truth probably is that they are kept in 
South Africa because if they were sent home the Army 
would have to be reduced. 

* * * 


More serious still are the Navy Estimates. They 
show a total of £40,603,700. This the “ Daily Mail ”’ 
proudly describes as a “ record,”’ and, in fact, it exhibits 
an increase of £5,461,000 over last year’s Estimates. 
New construction alone is to cost £13,279,830. Nearly 
twelve millions of this total will be devoted to “ Dread- 
noughts’’ now on the stocks, and to the four “ con- 
tingent ’’ ships begun this April, and less than a million 
and a half is for a new and additional programme. This 
proves to be of the most extensive character. Five more 
“ Dreadnoughts ’’—four battleships and one nominal 
cruiser, we imagine—are to be constructed, two by the 
dockyards and three by private contract. These vessels 
will be ready at the end of 1912, or the beginning of 
1913, so that it is probable that at that time we shall 
possess 27 or 29 “Dreadnoughts’’ to Germany’s 
thirteen, in addition to overwhelming power in other 
ships! In addition to these monsters, we are to build 
five protected cruisers, twenty destroyers, and a number 
of submarines, while we are experimenting with an air- 
ship. The Estimates, says the Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent of the “Chronicle,’’ “sent a shiver through 
the Lobby.’’ But apparently the Liberal Party will 





only shiver. A still more characteristic comment was 
that of a Liberal member, “ Awful, but please don’t 
mention my name.”’ 

* * * 

Tse London County Council elections have practi- 
cally overthrown the only “ Moderate ’’ Council which 
the constituencies ever chose. The “ Municipal Re- 
formers,’’ so called because they are neither municipalists 
nor reformers, went into the fight with a majority of 
forty (seventy-nine to thirty-nine), and returned from 
it with one of two (sixty to fifty-eight). This they can 
increase by taking all the aldermen they can get, but 
their power is gone. They appear to feel this, for they 
have invited the Progressives to meet them in conference, 
and discuss the means of governing the Council on non- 
party lines. Watch-dogs have had these invitations be- 
fore, and usually have the sense to decline them. The 
Progressives must not forget that they have still to win 
back middle-class London to its old allegiance to their 
banners. It is disgusted with the wrecking of the “ re- 
formers,’’ but it has not recovered its zeal for a forward 
policy. Only about fifty-three per cent. of the electors 
voted, and the discredited party retains a majority of 
votes. But the Progressives have to recapture consti- 
tuencies of the type of Clapham, Brixton, Norwood, and 
Chelsea, in order to reinforce the strong industrial vote 
which they have received from North and East London 
and the inner Southern divisions where the work-people 
live. 

* * * 

Sir Georce Wuite, the leader of the Nonconformist 
Party, made a strong protest on Thursday against the 
Government’s continued acquiescence in the state of the 
Congo. It was clear that the Belgian Government 
neither meant nor desired reform, and were practically 
setting Europe at defiance. Sir Edward Grey could 
promise nothing, except that the annexation of the 
Congo would not yet be recognised, which is a mere 
form. He suggested that the hope of awaking Belgian 
sense of responsibility still existed, but produced no 
scrap of evidence to show that this was the case. The 
more “ Dreadnoughts ’’ we build, the weaker our foreign 
policy becomes, so far as any moral purpose is concerned. 

* * * 


On Wednesday, to the general surprise, Nicholas 
Tchaykowsky was dismissed by his Russian judges with 
a verdict of “ Not proven.’’ His companion, the aged 
Madame Breshkowsky, who had avowed her connection 
with the Socialist Revolutionary Party, and gloried in 
it, was exiled to Siberia. It is more than two years 
since Mr. Tchaykowsky, an exile who usually lives near 
London, was arrested, somewhat disguised and carry- 
ing a false passport, as he was leaving St. Petersburg. 
He was flung into the fortress prison of St. Peter and 
Paul, and few of his friends, remembering his record 
as one of the founders of the revolutionary movement 
of the ’seventies, expected that he would be tried at all. 
But an influential petition from his American and 
English friends, backed by several newspapers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, convinced the autocracy that it 
had to deal with a man whose character had won for 
him a high position abroad. He was even released on 
bail of £5,000. The trial has been conducted in secret, 
but it was generally known that the chief witness was 
a@ spy ex-criminal, a man who had been convicted of 
murder and brigandage before, and of perjury after he 
joined the police. Other witnesses were conveniently 
absent. It should not be assumed that the procedure 
of Russian political trials has improved because Mr. 
Tchaykowsky has been acquitted. Few prisoners who 
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come before these courts are well known abroad. No 
great harm ever comes to the Tolstoys, or the Gorkys. 
It is the obscure and friendless who pay.—There is 
once more talk of a political crisis. All the centre 
parties in the Duma, including even the Octobrists, have 
been solemnly telling M. Stolypin that things are at 
a standstill, and that reform is impossible. A general 
election is accordingly proposed. What is wanted is 
rather a “ purge’ in Court circles. 

* * * 


THE opening of the new Diet in Finland marks a 
new stage in one of the most serious conflicts which 
Europe is likely to witness this century. There is, we 
are afraid, reason to suppose that the solemn Act of 
Assurance at the Diet of Borgo, sanctioning the separate 
Finnish Constitution signed by Alexander I. and con- 
firmed by succeeding Czars, may be torn up. It is not 
promising that so many stories of Finnish plots are being 
scattered among European newspapers. At the same 
time a few German and Russian international lawyers, 
whose names would not, we fear, be immediately recog- 
nised in the Universities of Europe, have been persuaded 
to state that Finland is a mere province or “ border 
territory’ of Russia, with no right to rule herself. 
Arguments supporting this theory are hardly serious, 
but its appearance at this hour is much more significant. 
Surely Russia will not take a step that must seriously 
embroil her with British opinion. 

* * * 


Tue Berlin Socialists carried out their “ franchise 
walk ’’ on Sunday with perfect success. The police 
held Treptow Park in force, mounted and afoot, rural 
and urban. Some feints were made against it, and 
one group of demonstrators had a taste of the quality 
of the police, who fired into it, though its behaviour 
was perfectly orderly, and wounded as many as twenty- 
five persons by bullet or sabre. Meanwhile, the real 
demonstration took place where the police had least 
expected it, in the Tiergarten, on the very steps of 
the Siegessiule, and in front of the Reichstag. Speeches 
were made, the Marseillaise was sung, and the crowd 
quietly dispersed before reinforcements could arrive. 
The affair proves three things—(l) that a crowd of 
tens of thousands of men can keep a secret, for no 
public announcement of the rendezvous had been given ; 
(2) that the police spies do not know their business ; 
and (3) that these demonstrations, which the Govern- 
ment tries to repress with bullets and sabres and im- 
prisonment, are as orderly, when they are left alone, 
as any gathering in church. Prussian society shivers 
a little at the spectacle of the courage, determination, 
and, above all, the perfect organisation of the masses. 
The squirearchy drilled them into discipline. But it 
is the Socialistic leaders whom they obey. 


* * * 


Tue Naval Estimates have been this week before 
the Reichstag. There was an attack in the interest of 
rival firms on the Krupp monopoly, which dates from 
the days of Bismarck and the National Liberal ascen- 
dency. The discussion merits our attention only because it 
drew from Admiral von Tirpitz the statement that naval 
armor costs per ton £125 in Russia, £115 in France, 
£97 in England, Italy, and Austria, only £87 in the 
United States, and some still lower figure (undisclosed) 
in Germany. Our Admiralty should be closely questioned 
on that. There was a general discussion on Anglo-German 
rivalry, in which the Socialist, Herr Siidekum, explained 
the grounds of English uneasiness, pointed out how little 
Germany has to protect in the shape of Colonies, and 
warned the German mercantile class that if their arma- 





ments forced us into reprisals, the adoption of protection 
would be a part of them. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
made an anodyne reply about the purpose of German 
armaments, which, of course, is purely defensive, a reply 
in the key of his previous invitation to confidential re- 
lations between the two countries. There was, however, 
no hint of any reduction of armaments, nor any invita- 
tion to discuss the question. 
* * * 

THERE is evidently something fatal to human virtue 
in the process of robbing a church. The French are now 
digesting a scandal almost worthy of Tudor times, and 
not a little reminiscent of the process by which Thomas 
Cromwell built up an aristocracy on the ruins of the 
English monasteries. Among the liquidators appointed 
after the dispersal of the religious orders, to arrange 
their property, was a certain Duez, who started life as a 
clerk in a drapery warehouse, and rose to this position 
of trust by some protection which has not yet been dis- 
closed. He had thirteen orders to deal with, and he 
admits annexing some £200,000 in the process. Some 
of his methods were ingenious. He set to work with the 
aid of an “heraldic expert’’ to discover surviving 
relatives of the original pious donors. To these he 
assigned the monastic properties, and as they were com- 
monly quite unaware of the fortunate relationship, he 
had no difficulty in charging a commission of 50 per 
cent. It is not yet known how he so long contrived to 
escape exposure. It is well over a year since we read 
the first hints of this scandal in the Socialist Press. The 
protection, whatever it was, seems to have been with- 
drawn somewhere about the time of M. Briand’s arrival 
at the head of affairs. The instinct which makes 
Panamas will doubtless insist on probing the affair, with 
the usual consequences to some political reputations. 

* . 7 

Two legal appointments of some consequence have 
been made. Sir John Bigham retires somewhat 
mysteriously from the Presidency of the Divorce Court 
and becomes a peer, and his place is taken by Sir Samuel 
Evans, the Solicitor-General. Sir Samuel made a highly 
competent Solicitor-General, and he should make an 
equally good judge. The new Solicitor-General is Mr. 
Rufus Isaacs, the most accomplished advocate of his 
time. The new appointments have been filled without 
loss or check to the Government. Colonel Seely has 
been re-elected by a majority of 3,333, and, after their 
defeat in St. George-in-the-East, the Conservatives did 
not challenge Mr. Isaacs’s re-election. 

* * ~ 

Dr. Kine, the aged Bishop of Lincoln, died on Tues- 
day at the age of eighty-one. A friend and pupil of 
Pusey’s, Dr. King was one of Mr. Gladstone’s High 
Church Bishops, and he came near to being one of the 
martyrs of his party. The judgment in the Lincoln case, 
with which his name will be associated, went both for 
and against the ceremonial practices which he favored. 
But he accepted it, and passed out of the fighting ranks. 
His real distinction was the unfailing sweetness of his 
character and demeanor, revealed in a beautiful dying 
message to his people. Almost alone among the Bishops 
he represented the tradition of saintliness which the 
Church of England has never formally dissociated from 
its higher priesthood.—Judging by Mr. Jowett’s brilliant 
Presidential Address to the Free Church Council, Non- 
conformity also feels the absence of this ideal from its 
ministry and the presence of a certain flippancy, sensa- 
tionalism, and want of depth in tone and doctrine. Later 
on Dr. Forsyth made a fierce attack on the new theology. 
But new movements thrive on attack. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE THREAT TO EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY. 


Tue proposal by a Liberal Government of a naval 
Budget of over 40} millions, closely following on a 
military Budget of 27} millions, is a matter of which 
much will and must be heard. The two sums together 
represent an increase in a single year of close on six 
millions of war expenditure. 





Issued in a time of pro- 
found peace, they exceed by 3} millions the votes passed 
in the second of the years of feverish shipbuilding pro- 
duced by the after-thought of the perils of the South 
African war. NoTory Administration has ever made such 
demands on the nation’s purse. On account of the Navy, 
the second great Gladstone Government, in the year in 
which it quitted office, asked directly for not much more 
than a quarter of the sum which Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
McKenna now demand of our democracy. For the two 
services together it only called for about a quarter of a 
million more than Mr. Haldane’s Bill for the Territorial 
and Regular Army. The vote for naval construction 
alone exceeds by over two millions the total expenditure 
on our Army and Navy which led Peel to suggest that 
the time had come “when the powerful countries of 
Europe should reduce their armaments.’’ The year 1910 
is, therefore, to be marked with black in the annals of 
Liberalism. Either it, or Europe, or both, have gravely 
changed for the worse, since the middle-aged men of 
to-day were young. For the worse, we say, but not forthe 
worst. This sixty-eight million war Budget represents 
a mere interim stage of expenditure ; a moment’s halt of 
the caravan on its journey to the “ re-barbarisation ’’ of 
Europe. This year’s forty millions for the Navy is next 
year’s forty-five millions, and that, in its turn, is the 
easily-crossed stepping-stone to the fifty million naval 
Budget of 1912. 

This is not a situation which the organised British 
and Irish democracies can accept, knowing, as they do, 
that when its full consequences appear, the hope of 
effective social reform is blotted out of the landscape of 
our politics. If it were the sole condition of our island 
safety, they would assent. But they feel that, in 
great part at least, it is a political game, played 
by the Tories for power, and capped by the 
Liberals because they are afraid the game may 
succeed. Their decision cannot be lightly taken, but we 
must ask the Prime Minister and the Government to 
consider how gravely they are upon their defence. For 
these Estimates flow less from the nation’s need than 
from the speech of its servants. The Government sowed 
dragon’s teeth, and the nation reaps taxes. We should 
have said that the statement of the naval case made last 
year by Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna, fruitful parent, 
as it was, of all the alarms that have succeeded it, had 
been almost obliterated by later events. That we may 
judge how far this is the case it is only necessary to 
compare those speeches with the admission of the 
unquestioned facts made by the 
Annual.’’ Mr. Asquith and Mr. 


“Navy League 
McKenna based 


their demand for the four contingent “ Dreadnoughts ’’ 
on an expectation of 17 German “ Dreadnoughts’’ in 





the spring of 1912, a figure which Mr. Balfour, not to 
be outdone in speculative exaggeration, enlarged from 
21 to 25. This estimate, in turn, was based on a 
false view of an of the German 
Naval Law, a charge which we conceive to be incon- 
sistent with its general scheme and legal character. The 
1908 ships, said Mr. McKenna, would all be completed 
before their time, and the 1909 ships were being hurried 
forward with corresponding haste. How does this 
suggestion look to-day? Writing six months later, the 
Editor of the “ Annual’’ informs us that these 1908 
ships were “ all late in being laid down ” ; that the first 
German quartette of ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ were equally late, 
and that, taking the scheme as it stands, the so-called 
later acceleration represented an effort to wipe out these 
earlier delays and bring the whole instrument up to time. 
On this we have the solemn and public assurance of 
Admiral von Tirpitz and the German Ambassador, not 
merely that there is no such aim as that of naval 
equality with England, but that by the autumn of 1912 
Germany can only have her regular complement of thir- 
teen ‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ in commission, and therefore that 
in the spring she will have only eleven. Does Mr. 
McKenna accept this statement? He has given up his 
seventeen German “ Dreadnoughts ”’ for April, 1912, and 
with that admission his case falls to the ground. He 
is now providing twenty-two “ Dreadnoughts ’’ (includ- 
ing the “ Nelsons ’’) of a superior calibre to the thirteen 
German “ Dreadnoughts’’ which will be on the seas in the 
autumn of 1912. If we take the tables of comparative 
strength given by the “ Navy League Annual,’’ which 
assumes an earlier appearance of the German thirteen, 
we shall have in April, 1912, 101 modern battleships 
and armored cruisers of 1,493,800 tons against Ger- 
many’s forty-eight such ships of 578,120 tons. These 
ships are backed by a personnel incomparably superior 
to Germany’s, and by an expenditure which doubles 
hers. This strength we could have attained without 
alarmist speeches and without contingent ‘“ Dread- 
noughts,’’ and, above all, without the sensational picture 
of a stealthy German assault on our naval greatness, the 
colors of which have already faded away, save on the 
hoardings where the tatters of the Tory electioneering 
posters shake against the wind. It constitutes an 
ample, a magnificent, provision against even seventeen 
German “ Dreadnoughts.’’ But Mr. McKenna’s seven- 
teen are gone, and even the “ Times,’’ abandoning them, 
and conjuring up “ a similar German acceleration ’’ that 
“may take place hereafter,’’ or “may, indeed, be 
”’ can only body forth a “ contin- 
gent ’’ fifteen for 1912, to vanish in turn when they 
have served their polemical purpose. 


“ acceleration ’’ 


already taking place, 


If these calculations are sound, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that the Government have put four un- 
necessary “ Dreadnoughts,’’ eight squandered millions, to 
the debit of social reform and of the advancement of 
national efficiency. What of the future? The new pro- 
gramme really means that early in 1913 we may have 
twenty-seven or twenty-nine “ Dreadnoughts ’’ to Ger- 


many’s thirteen. Within the space of twelve 
months the Mother Country and her dependent 
States, pioneers and exemplars in the arts of 
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peace, and subject still to Liberal doctrine and guidance, 
will be planning or finishing or laying down about 
fifteen “ Dreadnoughts,’’ a fleet equal to that of the 
whole European and American world put together, with 
subordinate items too numerous to mention. The five 
new “ Dreadnoughts’’ to which we are committed are 
next year’s burdens; part of the four “ contingents ”’ 
are largely thir year’s. By the time they are laid down 
we shall be planning five or six more, with trimmings 
in the shape of protected cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and airships. The game is avowedly to give 
Germany an idea of the hopelessness of a further con- 
test, and to head her off an expansion of her Naval 
Act after 1911, when her construction of ‘“ Dread- 
noughts’’ drops to two a year. Policy is brushed 
aside from these calculations, for Mr. McKenna informs 
us that whatever Germany says, she goes on building 
just the same. 

But what if policy has something to say, after 
all? What if our shipbuilding goes on producing what 
it always has produced—merely more German ship- 
building? What if the effect among the Germans is to 
heighten the unthinking fears, as we think, the rational 
calculations, as they think, that we mean to “ bottle up ”’ 
either their fleet or their diplomacy? Our popular 
speakers and writers have left nothing undone to con- 
vince them that we are an unfriendly Power. They 
have retorted, and now we have a mechanical states- 
manship, here and in Germany, moving doggedly along 
a blind track, till it stumbles into war. It will be too 
late to talk of policy then. But it is not too late now. 
The Liberal Party will have to brace itself for an un- 
flinching inquisition into the following points :— 

1. What view of comparative naval strengths, here 
and in Germany, does the Ministry now hold, in contra- 
distinction to that which it professed in March, 1909? 

2. What is its measurement of naval power for this 
country, and to which of the Prime Minister’s two 
definitions of the two-Power standard do these estimates 
correspond ? 

3. What precise and definite effort has it made to 
secure either an understanding on armaments with Ger- 
many, or a revision of the laws of naval warfare? 

4. What are its military engagements with France 
and Russia? 

5. What is its general view of foreign policy, and 
its definition of the purpose and scope of our military 
and naval armaments? 

When these questions are answered, and not before, 
the Liberal, Labor, and Irish Parties will be in a posi- 
tion to know whether they can support these Esti- 
mates. They will also know what shreds from the fabric 
of Gladstonian doctrine survive, and can conjecture what 
future remains for European and British democracy 
under the forbidding and all but fatal commitments with 
which it is threatened. 





THE LORDS ATTACK ON THE COMMONS. 


Wut Liberals are deliberating, the House of Lords 
and its friends are acting. Indeed the present con- 
flict between Lords and Commons differs from all 





previous constitutional conflicts in our history, in that 
it is the established order, the forces of rank, wealth 
and privilege that have taken the.aggressive. The 
Lords began operations more than three years ago with 
a deliberate defiance of a newly-elected and overwhelm- 
ing majority, challenging it on two of the points which 
had undoubtedly been clearly submitted to the judgment 
of the people. They developed the attack last year 
when they claimed the right to “refer’’ the Budget 
to the people, and to establish for themselves the right 
of veto upon finance. They are proceeding now to 
criticise supply, to overthrow the precedent of 1861, 
to claim that the financial measures of the year should 
be submitted to them piecemeal. At the same time, 
conscious of the weakness inherent in their constitution, 
they develop schemes of reform. The objective is per- 
fectly clear. There is‘ to be a Second Chamber, not 
purely hereditary, but undoubtedly Conservative, which 
is to be in name co-ordinate with the House of Commons, 
and in fact prepotent. The attack is led from different 
sides by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. 
Balfour, but it converges on one and the same point. 
Lord Lansdowne, on his part, presses his attack 
with his accustomed appearance of sweet reasonableness. 
He had always been anxious to assist the Government in 
avoiding the financial difficulties inherent in the rejec- 
tion of the Budget. To do so would make rejection 
easy. He is even more anxious to assist them now. To 
do so covers up his own injury to the commonweal. 
Here, he says in effect, are some taxes to which objection 
was taken. But there are many others, and they, for 
the moment, are the more urgent, as to which we are all 
agreed. Why not send up these taxes to us? Why in- 
volve the nation in bewilderment and certain loss? Why 
not carry through what we all admit to be necessary, 
and postpone points of difference to a more convenient 
season? How foolish of the Government to stand on its 
dignity, and how unpatriotic to let its dignity get in 
the way of the public convenience! What Lord Lans- 
downe does not point out is that his simple plan merely 
destroys the whole case for the House of Commons. If 
the House of Commons is to control finance, there can be 
no separation of the taxes to which the Lords agree from 
those to which they are opposed. The Lords themselves 
made the necessity clear in 1860, and Mr. Gladstone, 
who was a man of resource, showed the House of Com- 
mons the way to deal with them. The rejection of the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Paper Duty was within the 
letter of the privileges claimed by the Lords, but it was 
a practical extension of their recognised powers, and it 
was deliberately met by the incorporation of the whole 
provision for the year in a single measure. No one then 
dreamt that the House of Lords would upset the whole 
financial arrangements of the nation by throwing out 
this comprehensive measure. People in the slow-going 
days of our fathers considered consequences. They were 
not content with consigning them to a distant region. 
But the House of Lords moves as other things, only it 
moves backwards, and with a recklessness which political 
writers more often charge on popular assemblies, it de- 
stroyed the whole elaborately arranged machinery for 
meeting the increase of national expenditure last. year. 
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And now its remedy is that if we will be so good as to 
give up everything that we have ever contended for, to 
renounce the right of the House of Commons to control 
taxation, to submit our proposals one by one to its 
august consideration, it will have the grace to accept 
such as it likes, while the consideration of those that it 
does not like will be deferred to a more convenient 
season. In skort, its veto on finance is not only to be 
general, but particular. Each several item is to pass its 
scrutiny, from which it follows that by a process of 
selection and elimination it can dictate the contents of 
the Budget in every particular. As an argument in 
support of this aggression, it makes use of the financial 
chaos which its own action has caused. 

But the leaders of the peers have the wit to see 
that a House constituted so absurdly as theirs cannot 
permanently sustain such a position. They will there- 
fore, themselves, set on foot schemes of reform, and we 
may well imagine that those schemes will go beyond 
the proposals of the Rosebery Committee. Lord Rose- 
bery’s resolutions admit the principle that something 
more than the accident of birth is desirable as a condition 
of becoming a legislator in a House which is to claim 
equal, or something more than equal, authority in the 
work of government. But whatever they propose in 
detail, we may be sure that they will carefully guard 
against any fundamental change of character. Mr. 
Balfour frankly tells us that he does not want a better 
House. What House could be better for his purposes? 
What House could be more subservient to his call? 
What House could more fully perform the function of 
a Conservative reserve? What House could be so purely 
partisan, so touchingly loyal to the party cry, so insolent 
to the people, so deaf to every cry of humanity, so 
tenacious of the privileges of property as against the 
rights of life? 

Here, then, is the pivot and greatest limiting 
principle of reform. The new House of Lords must 
faithfully represent privilege, it must stand for vested 
interests, it must respect intoxicating liquors, it must 
embody unimaginative stupidity, it must present a 
barrier of brass to the plaint of the suffering, it must 
be ready to hold the glass to the drunkard’s lips 
in the sacred name of the brewer’s rights, it 
must be prepared to swear that food taxes take no 
morsel of bread from the hungry, it must defend 
the land from the people. There are many ways of 
filling such a house with much more plausible deference 
to modern notions than by merely summoning Lord 
No Zoo from his pleasures. Lord No Zoo may be left 
in peace. Perhaps he may be asked to cast his vote 
once in ten years for Lord Superior or the Duke of 
Consequences, and delegate his powers to these more 
up-to-date representatives of the anti-popular will. 
Perhaps he may find nominated ex-officials of approved 
Toryism sharing his privileges. But one thing will 
remain. “ All Liberalism abandon, ye who enter here ’’ 
will for ever be inscribed on the portals of the Second 
Chamber. And one other thing “ reconstitution ’’ 
may gain at the same time. The power of the Crown 
has always existed, a visible background to the 
House of Lords. True, as long as democratic states- 





men remain inert, divided, irresolute, that power is 
little more than a shade. Yet there it is—a per- 
manent, discomfiting possibility. The Lords are under 
the Crown. The Crown makes them, the Crown can un- 
make them, or at least change their complexion. There- 
fore, get rid of the Crown, or, better still, try and lay it 
across the track of progress. The reformers will 
doubtless aim at so reconstituting the Second Chamber 
that the Royal power is formally withdrawn. Revised by 
a dash of modernity, renovated and started on its new 
career by Act of Parliament, emancipated from the 
Crown, secure from the trouble and expense of popular 
elections, supreme in legislation, equal in finance, the 
new Second Chamber is to consummate by its very 
conception the destruction of democracy and the down- 
fall of every hope of social progress. 





WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY? 


Tus week’s debate on the Army Estimates, like so many 
which have preceded it, was remarkable rather for what 
it concealed than for what it revealed. It gave occasion 
to a farcical episode in which the Labor members voted 
against their own amendment. It drew from Mr. Hal- 
dane the usual buoyant speech, in which he explained 
away the usual stealthy increase in expense, and 
balanced it with the usual promise of a reduction in the 
future which never arrives. It provoked the familiar 
desultory talk about horses and aeroplanes. But on the 
larger issue of the purpose which this re-organised army is 
supposed to fill, there was an almost total silence. Mr. 
Wyndham, indeed, talked invasion, and the assumption 
that the repelling of this menace is the main reason for 
the existence of the army was allowed to pass almost 
unchallenged, save for a grave but brief protest from 
Sir Charles Dilke. To the mass mind this undoubtedly 
is the meaning of Mr. Haldane’s scheme. It was for 
this that the “Daily Mail’’ and the “ Englishman’s 
Home ’’ usurped the duties of the recruiting-sergeant. 
Mr. Haldane summoned the nation to think, and it has 
consistently thought invasion. Its popular and unofficial 
guides have doubtless followed what Swift used to call 
“the sound principles of political pseudology.” It is 
only by focussing the public mind on some unreal danger 
that it can be induced to regard military questions 
seriously. The consequences, as Sir Charles Dilke pointed 
out, may gradually become threatening. There has 
been no substantial increase in the numerical total of our 
land forces. Some increase in the efficiency of the Terri- 
torials is balanced by a growing decline in the numbers 
of the regular reserve. It is the cost which continually 
expands. The pretext of preparing for an invasion 
which no serious authority believes to be possible, has 
been used to lure us into this expenditure. The lure 
becomes too patent, even for Mr. Haldane’s power of 
adroit concealment, when we are faced with such Navy 
Estimates as those of Wednesday last. This doctrine 
of a dual line of defence threatens, if it be pushed much 
further, to add to the burdens of our insular position 
the not less crushing obligations of a land Power. 

The Whigs had reduced the theory of our army to 
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a precise and limited formula. It had to defend India, 
to hold the garrisons, and to provide for “ little wars.’’ 
The defence of these islands was no part of its duty 
as they conceived it. For that the navy provided. The 
last contingency which they would have contemplated 
was that this army might have been called upon to take 
its share in a Continental campaign. The utmost 
liability which had been contemplated up to recent years 
was defined in 1888, in the Stanhope standard, which 
both parties accepted up to 1900, as the ability to send 
abroad two army corps. Mr. Haldane’s scheme has 
substituted for these two corps some six or seven 
divisions, an increase of nearly 75 per cent. This has 
happened despite the disappearance of more than one 
permanent danger, against which our former prepara- 
tions were mainly directed. The entente with France 
secured our position in Egypt, which the change of 
régime in Turkey has further assured. South Africa is 
a united Commonwealth, bound to provide for her own 
defence. Russia, if we may judge by events in Persia 
and the Balkans, is more nearly an ally than a friend. 
Two diplomatic instruments protect us in India—the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, which defines the spheres of 
influence and regulates the ancient rivalries of the two 
competing Empires, and the Japanese Alliance, which 
stipulates for the assistance of a Japanese Army in the 
now impossible event of an invasion of India. Australia 
and Canada provide by local militias for their own 
defence, and South Africa will certainly follow their 
example. What is it, then, that has happened since 
1900, which excuses this immense expansion in our con- 
ceptions of the expeditionary force? The answer is as 
freely given outside Parliament as it is carefully ignored 
within it. The entente cordiale was, in fact, a defensive 
alliance. There is little reason to doubt the precise state- 
ments which have been made on the French side—by 
the ‘“Temps,’’ by M. Tardieu and M. André Méville, 
directly inspired as each of them is either by M. Delcassé 
or by his successor. We hear that we are under a formal 
obligation to assist the French armies with an expeditionary 
force, which would land in France in the event of an attack 
on France by Germany. This open secret is the property 
of all in the three countries concerned who pretend 
to be well-informed. It has been set out in black and 
white by the “ Temps ”’ ; it has passed uncontradicted in 
the French Chamber ; it has received publicity on Ger- 
man platforms from an authority so competent as Herr 
Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberals. It is 
only our own House of Commons which shows no 
curiosity to have it affirmed or denied. Here is a state- 
ment made by competent Continental authorities, which, 
if it be a fact, colors the whole of our diplomacy, and 
underlies the whole of our military and naval policy. 
Parliament, in the occasional annual reviews by which 
it supposes itself to control our foreign policy, is content 
to pass it without a question, while it votes the supplies 
which are unintelligible unless it be such an obligation 
as this which underlies them. Our army, Mr. Haldane 
explained, is a mean between what Liberal policy 
requires, and what the Opposition might require if it 
should come to power. It is too large for our needs; it 
is too small for theirs. A party of peace, in other 





words, is creating a weapon for use in Continental 
complications, which is a needless burden to-day, and 
will be an inadequate force to-morrow. 

There are other points at which the clear thinking 
that was to characterise Mr. Haldane’s term of office 
seems to halt. He was at some pains to justify the reten- 
tion of the 11,000 men who at present garrison South 
Africa. On the one hand, he declared that we were 
under a pledge to South Africa to keep them there, but 
they would be withdrawn when the Commonwealth could 
undertake its own defence. On the other hand, he urged 
that this force should be kept at the remoter end of 
Africa, for use at need in Egypt or in India. The two 
defences contradict each other, and neither will bear 
examination. If India and Egypt need this aid, it 
ought not to be withdrawn after South Africa has re- 
organised its local defence. One smiles a little at the 
idea that Generals Botha and De Wet, with the united 
veteran forces of ex-Burghers and English Colonials be- 
hind them, can require this exiguous town-bred garrison 
for their defence. It is equally difficult to understand 
what advantage comes to Egypt or India from keeping 
men in a spot much less accessible than Aldershot at 
nearly double the cost. The fact is, we suppose, that 
under the Cardwell system, every superfluous battalion 
kept abroad furnishes an argument for retaining another 
superfluous battalion at home. The real reason which 
stands in the way of a reduction of the army is this un- 
avowed policy which has made us a partner in Conti- 
nental combinations. We have taken our part as a mem- 
ber of a Continental group in a game to influence the 
Continental balance of power. Our army, small as it is, 
plays a certain réle in that game. If it is important for 
the French to withdraw the white garrison from Algeria, 
it is also important for them to secure even so small a 
reinforcement as we could furnish to their land forces. 
So long as Parliament is content to leave such vital 
matters of foreign policy an unexplored mystery, so long 
will our military schemes fail to answer the Liberal 
promises of retrenchment. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY. 


Tue party which three years ago took the title of 
Municipal Reformers, in order to conceal the fact that 
they were against reform and meant to thwart municipal 
government, have been deprived of the power to do 
much further harm to the people of London. Going into 
the elections with a majority of forty, they come out of 
them with a majority of two, which they can slightly 
increase by a strictly partisan use of their advantage 
with the aldermen. 
years’ experience of a County Council, London has made 


Thus, in the course of twenty-one 


one decided venture in anti-municipalism, and has 
already repented of it. Its five Progressive Councils 
gave it a labor code and a method of keeping the con- 
tractor in order, saved it from the water companies and 
the old Thames Conservancy, organised one of the best 
schemes of public carriage in the world, cleansed its river, 
re-ordered its main drainage, added hundreds of acres te 
its pleasure grounds and made them the joy of millions of 
children and young people, modernised its schools, im- 
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proved and stimulated every department they controlled 
and initiated many new organs of public care and 
activity, maintained and encouraged an able and devoted 
Civil Service, and fired it with their own ideals of the 
general good. Its one Municipal Reform Council 
spoiled what they could spoil of this harvest of 
statesmanship, and depreciated the rest. It would be 
invidious to compare the “ Reformers’’ of 1907 with 
the Metropolitan Water Board or even with the 
Moderates of 1889 and 1902. The latter party con- 
tributed little or nothing to the early policy of the 
Council. But it was not a deliberate anti-London party ; 
it did contain a fair proportion of able men and loyal 
administrators. Its successor was neither competent 
nor loyal. Its ideas were as small as its talents, and 
though it commanded some respectable names, it never 
once rose to an honest conception of its stewardship. 
The only London with which it was concerned was the 
collection of mean streets to which the Borough Councils 
Act gave a false appearance of unity. Even this carved 
and shorn London was handled as no Town Council in 
England would have dared or wished to treat its 
citizens. If we examine the records of municipal govern- 
ment during the last ten years, we shall see no acts com- 
parable to the scuttling of the Thames steamboats, the 
starvation of the public schools (and even of the public 
scholars), and the wrecking of the Works Department. 
The whole attitude of the “ Reformers’’ to public life 
was based on a denial of municipal duty, and it is one of 
the tragedies of our times that not merely the wide 
heritage of Progressive policy, but the later advances 
and applications of civic science, should have fallen into 
hands profoundly false to its principles and grossly in- 
capable of applying them. 

Such a party is hors concours ; no moderate or even 
reactionary body in charge of any modern European 
capital would even shake hands with it. Still less can 
the Progressives accept the suggestion of the 
humbled faction now in office, and come to any 
kind of truce with such an instrument of pure 
reaction. The deterioration of the old County 
Council “ Moderates’’ was not an accident; it was 
a consequence of the movement which revived the 
school of laissez-faire in the domain where its activity 
was simply a quarrel with sixty years of progress. Even 
at the end of the term of Progressive rule, London could 
not be placed in the first flight of our own munici- 
palities; it was a full generation behind the best Ger- 
man exemplars. Moreover, since the Council took over 
education the Progressive party was, we think, plainly 
over-weighted. The eternal feud between Church and 
Chapel was re-opened, and the Council’s older and more 
familiar administrative responsibilities were weakened. 
But the mission of the Progressive party is not ended ; 
it is only begun. It would never do to compromise 
its past and destroy its future by entering into 
an arrangement with the “ Reformers” to run the 
Council on “non-party’’ lines. Such an agreement 
would be an obvious betrayal of the ratepayers, 
who, if they have not been put upon their guard 
by the abandonment of the Works Department, would 
see in this combination of parties directly opposed 








in principle and in practice the loss of all safe- 
guards against lax or even corrupt dealing with their 
concerns. It would also destroy the force and obscure 
the meaning of the Progressive movement. The moral 
of the Council elections is clear. Those who study the 
returns will see that they follow along the lines of the 
General Election. Industrial London is, in the main, 
ranged on one side, residential London on _ the 
other. Both are rather feebly represented, so far 
as votes are concerned, but they are definitely 
ranged in opposite camps. Now this force is not enough 
to guarantee the future of Progressivism. The earlier 
Progressive Councils were sustained by a more complex 
constituency. A dozen semi-residential neighborhoods that 
have now gone Moderate kept the Progressive flag flying 
right through the period of reaction in Imperial politics, 
and these must be re-eaptured. Progressivism was essen- 
tially a middle-class movement, and in its young days it 
attracted the best of Liberal statesmanship and admini- 
strative skill, and the flower of the new Radical-Socialist 
school of thinkers, because it had a clear vision 
of London rising out of its mid-century squalor 
and neglect into a great unified organ of civic life. 
Tory policy largely dissipated this vision, and suc- 
cessive Tory Governments wore down with continued 
repulses the youthful activities of the party. But the 
ideal can be renewed, for, though London has stopped, 
the world has moved on, and when the Progressive 
party has got its soul again, it will find a new genera- 
tion of citizens, and a new bundle of wants, waiting on 
its ministrations. 








THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE WHIPS. 


ALTHOUGH the events of the first week of this Session 
have left an unpleasant memory of anxiety and suspicion 
which it will take a little time to dispel, let us hope that 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons has not come 
through those few days of despondency without having 
learned at least one useful lesson. 

All politicians have grown accustomed to the fre- 
quent employment of military expressions in reference to 
political life. We talk of “ campaigns,’’ “ generalship,’’ 
“tactics,” “strategical positions’’; we designate the 
members of the party as “ lieutenants ’’ and the “rank 
and file,’’ and our arguments as “ powder and shot,’’ till 
at last from the constant use of these metaphors the im- 
pression gains ground that the composition of a party is 
identical with that of an army. The general assisted by 
his headquarters staff spies out the enemy’s position and 
issues orders for the disposition of the troops and the 
time and place for action, insisting on perfect discipline 
and expecting implicit obedience. It would not be too 
much to say that the analogy is not only false, but that 
the closer a political party approaches the model of an 
army the more certainly will it be liable to disruption 
and defeat. 

The party is under no special obligation to render 
implicit obedience to any Government. The only link 
that can unite the two is unswerving loyalty to certain 
principles and to a common cause. The Cabinet is not 
a headquarters staff specially constituted to impose any 
policy it may evolve within the four walls of its council 
chamber upon its followers in the House of Commons and 
through them upon the country. Just in so far as it 
attempts to do anything of this kind, it is misusing its 
proper function and inverting the procedure which 
should give birth to political action. No candidate who 
attempts to impress his individual views on a con- 
stituency can be sure of success, because the constituency 
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in refusing to adopt his views will refuse to accept him 
as their representative. In the same way no Cabinet 
can force its party in the House of Commons to adopt 
whatever policy it chooses, because the very existence 
of the Government depends, not only on the votes and 
support, but the cordial acquiescence, of the main body of 
members. A Cabinet can, of course, initiate and pro- 
pose, being generally conversant with the broad prin- 
ciples on which the cause of Liberalism is founded, and 
being able to count on party loyalty while moving on the 
accepted lines. But, until it has received the party’s 
sanction to its proposals, it cannot with safety attempt to 
press forward any new projects. After a General Klec- 
tion its particular duty is to formulate and give articu- 
late expression to the wishes of the electors, the precise 
nature of which can only be learned from the representa- 
tives themselves who come fresh from the polls. Such a 
moment anyhow is not the one to choose to slip into the 
Government programme novel schemes that have never 
been submitted to the electorate. 

Now, in order that a Cabinet may have no miscon- 
ceptions and may take no false step, and in order that 
Ministers, having given a forecast of a certain line of 
action, may clearly understand in what sense the party 
as a whole have interpreted the projected action—and it 
is in these two directions that dilemmas have recently 
arisen—it is imperative that the electors, the members, 
the Government, the Cabinet, and the leaders, should be 
in the closest touch with one another, and that there 
should be a continued interchange and circulation of 
ideas and opinions. Nor is anything gained by avoiding 
conference and consultation with any other party that is 
prepared to co-operate with the Government. By this 
means, and by this means alone, can unity, harmony, 
and effectual action be secured.. No one asks a Cabinet 
to make indiscreet disclosures before its policy is matured, 
though a moment comes when the party has a right to 
expect that a firm decision has been arrived at; nor is 
it asked to disclose any differences that may exist among 
its members, out of which political capital could be made 
by the enemy. But disregard for, or indifference to, the 
opinions of any section of its followers, the existence of 
aloofness or the setting up of barriers between 
“lieutenants ’’ and “the rank and file,’’ are elements 
that are bound to produce an uncomfortable feeling of 
suspicion and possibly eventual discord. 

For the purpose of promoting this desirable and 
essential interchange and circulation of opinions an in- 
strument exists in the shape of the party Whips. No- 
thing is more interesting for a private member than 
hearing what a Whip has to say, but there is something 
far moreimportant, and that is that the Whip should hear 
what private members have to say. It may not be in- 
teresting, it may not always be pleasing, sometimes, 
even, it may be unreasonable and annoying, and the 
more annoying it is, the more necessary is it that he 
should hear it, digest it, and pass it on. His duty is 
not only to goad the obstinate and cajole the recalcitrant 
members, but to collect impressions, gather together the 
threads of divergent opinions, and be the sympathetic 
and receptive confidant of as many men as possible. 
For, however obscure and unimportant some of them may 
seem to be, they are each one in fact, as elected represen- 
tatives and as numbers on a division list, on precisely 
the same level as the Prime Minister himself. Were a 
completely successful mutual intercourse possible, the 
existence of factions, sets, camps, and caves would be 
far rarer. As matters stand, when members are anxious 
that their particular attitude on an important question 
should be properly represented to the powers that be, 
they adopt the only means they have at hand to effect 
their object, namely, to call meetings, pass resolutions, 
or send deputations. In acting thus they lay themselves 
open to unfair accusations of disloyalty, of constituting 
themselves as leaders, of embarrassing the Government, 
and of breaking up the party, although they are really 
intent on rendering a service to their leader. 

The tendency to ignore the views of any group of 
members arose in the last Parliament on account of the 
huge Ministerial majority. Extremists and wild men 
could be overlooked ; the opinions, in fact, of nearly a 





third of the party could be disregarded without risk. 
As it is now, a score of members have it in their power 
to make the position extremely critical, and this makes 
free intercommunication between all ranks of vital con- 
sequence. 

We have a new Chief Whip and several new Junior 
Whips, all men of ability and deservedly popular. We 
may be sure that the shocks of the first days of the 
Session will have shown them the necessity of establishing 
this mutual confidence, and they will recognise that a 
Whip’s work in this Parliament is very different from 
what it was in the last. There are rocks ahead, and the 
course to be steered is by no means easy. So far as 
strategy is concerned, members are sensible enough to 
know that the Cabinet must be the best judge of methods 
and opportunities, and they have not the smallest desire 
to interfere. But in matters of principle and policy, not 
only have they a right to be heard, but from now onward 
it is eminently desirable, from the point of view of 
security and solidarity, that they should be encouraged to 
express their feelings and that their opinions should not 
be stifled, lest smouldering discontent should bring 
disaster. 


A Rapicat MEMBER. 





Hife and Wetters. 


VIRGIN SOIL. 


A Lone generation has passed since Tourgenieff with his 
light and pointed harrow skimmed the surface of the 
“virgin soil’’ of Russian revolutionary idealism. His 
novel, by reason of its subtle psychology, its grace, and 
its pathos, will remain to all time the classical picture 
of a movement which has failed to make its due im- 
pression on the imagination of the modern world only 
because, by its reckless courage and its almost fantastic 
devotion, it seemed to pass the limits of the probable. 
It ranged itself in those days among the weird portents 
of an alien world of darkness and tyranny and ice. 
Civilised Europe looked on in the ’seventies and eighties, 
and reckoned these exotic phenomena, with the northern 
lights and the Siberian winter, a thing outside its hemi- 
sphere. It classed the Russian revolutionaries with the 
strange sects of mystics and heretics who spring from the 
same virgin soil, with the Doukhobors, who profess the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Scoptsi, who mutilate 
themselves. Tourgenieff took the line of least resistance. 
He treated the movement “to the people’’ as a local 
and half-pathological manifestation. He played to the 
romantic instincts of his public by concentrating all its 
heroism and devotion in a young girl, who seems, as we 
read of her, to be rather Madonna or saint than Russian 
or revolutionary, while the type of the conscious theoris- 
ing Socialist is a visionary young man in whom egoism 
and imagination have combined to paralyse the power of 
action. On these lines the superb legend became prob- 
able. It was very strange, but strange only as all 
pathology is strange. The world would have understood 
if these young men had dressed themselves in red shirts 
and taken rifles in their hands. It was puzzled because 
they only renounced fortunes and careers, turned their 
backs on society and the university, flung their property 
into the common fund, and went among the peasants in 
the dress and guise of peasants, to teach and organise 
them. Nothing stranger had happened since the 
days of the begging friars and the missionaries 
of Galilee. There was this difference. The begging 
friars did not regard their pilgrimages as a ro 
to Siberia or the gallows. The people reverenced 
them as they filled their bowls, and the official world 
was proud to win their blessing. The teachers from 
Galilee did, indeed; leave behind them homes and 
parents and wives; but they were not called upon to 
sacrifice learning and fashion, academic honors, or an 
official career. 

It is the rude plough of a Russian State trial which 
has uncovered the buried strata of this virgin soil this 
week. The soil is virgin no longer. It has borne its 
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crop of devotion and anger, of self-sacrifice and 
terrorism, of blood and hope and tears, exile, imprison- 
ment, and torture, mutinies uncounted, abortive revolu- 
tions, plots and counterplots, a maimed Constitution 
and a powerless Parliament. Almost the last of the 
men and women who were ardent and young in the 
seventies stood white-haired, but still resolute and de- 
fiant, to face together the verdict of a secret tribunal. 
Felix Volkhovsky and Peter Kropotkin are honored 
exiles in London; Vera Figner, broken and aged after 
half-a-lifetime of solitary confinement, moves about, a 
wounded veteran, among younger exiles in Paris, who 
are giving, as she did, beauty and eloquence and zeal 
to a cause which never will be lost while it can command 
such service. But who else is left of that epic time? 
Nicholas Tchaykowsky and Madame Breschowsky stood 
in the dock, the last active combatants of the old guard. 
The mention of Tchaykowsky, honored to-day in America 
and England, carries one back to the first apostolic 
grouping which led this movement—the famous “ circle ’’ 
which bore his name. It is easy to understand his 
ascendency over his contemporaries. Tall, handsome, 
commanding—what Russian novelists call a “ represen- 
tative personality ’’—quick in thought and with a certain 
volcanic energy of emotion, he had yet learned, in a 
hard school, reserve and the economy of words. A realist 
by temperament, his natural bent was towards applied 
experimental science, intensive agriculture for aan. 
He combined a certain caution and scepticism over the 
choice of means, with an unflinching courage and a per- 
severance which no check could weary. Their novelists 
have taught us to think of the Slavs as a race easily 
moved to self-sacrifice, but as easily discouraged. 
Through the long years of exile, Tchaykowsky never 
flinched or wasted thought or emotion on the picturesque 
self-pity in which the weaker refugee is tempted to in- 
dulge. If he could do nothing to organise the movement 
in Russia, he bent his powers to win it friends in Eng- 
land or the States. He had his gallery of memories 
like every veteran who survives—that comrade of his 
youth who fell while he escaped, that bright young man 
who, fired, perhaps, by his own example, met early a 
fate which the leader challenged but escaped, the 
sinister face of some spy whom he had trusted, 
the despairing looks of the mother or the widow 
who had lost husband or son in the unceasing 
conflict. There came to him a certain grimness from 
living in that portrait gallery. The clear blue eyes had 
hardened from gazing on it, and the end in which so few 
of the fighting line could share shaped itself in his 
thoughts as an abstract formula, an inevitable consumma- 
tion. He cherished his faith at the cold fire of a philo- 
sophy of history, and a nice prediction of the march of 
economic evolution was for him the sign by which he 
conquered. If faith had failed there was anger to sus- 
tain him—the rage of a good man who had seen for forty 
years the sacrifice of all that was ardent and generous 
in Russia, the torture of genius and beauty, the slow 
decay in noisome prisons of strength and courage, that 
Grand Dukes might peculate, that fanatics might perse- 
cute, and officials enjoy their easy round of promotion 
with sycophancy, of power with self-abasement. 

It was a singularly innocent movement when it 
began, that persecuted Tchaykowsky circle. A few 
young men and women, students at the University, some 
of them noble, some of them rich, all of them ardent, 
devoted, and capable, set themselves to break down the 
barrier of class which the emancipation of the serfs had 
left still standing. They founded night schools. They 
taught the artisans to read and write, and in the common 
life of what we should call a University settlement, they 
began to work out a democratic theory. They had the 
police at their right hand and the literary censor at 
their left. It was part of their activity to translate 
into Russian modern progressive books, Darwin and 
Spencer among the number, and these they lent to their 
adherents. Early in their history they were compelled 
to enlist the services of the smuggler of forbidden books 
and of the secret Press. It was for offences such as 
these that the young Tchaykowsky served his first terms 
of imprisonment. The circle was not as yet definitely 








Socialistic. It had no fixed views of political tactics. 
Its aims were educative, and if it dreamed at all of 
revolution, it certainly took no steps to promote it. 
Prince Kropotkin has left his impressions of this little 
society as he entered it, when already some of its mem- 
bers had been driven to live “underground’’ under 
assumed names and in disguises which for long bafiled 
the police. There grew up among them the passionate 
comradeship that comes of a common danger, the eleva- 
tion of thought and the brave idealism of men and 
women who strengthen each other in the sacrifice of life 
and ambition and fortune to a disinterested end. They 
were a knightly order, among whom no trivial or un- 
worthy word was ever spoken. Those who lightly re- 
nounced all else, held it the highest honor which life 
could bring to be received within this circle, and to be 
trusted by its adepts. 

It was the reaction itself which caused the Tchay- 
kowsky circle to evolve towards revolution. The first 
acts of violence were done to release comrades from an 
unmerited imprisonment ; the first conspiracy was neither 
an act of revenge nor an attempt to intimidate, but 
simply a gallant feat which opened a prison door. It 
was the plain demonstration that the autocracy under 
Alexander II., who had long since ceased to be the 
idealist and the liberator, would tolerate no educative 
work, however harmless, which drove these young men 
and women into the struggle for elementary freedom. 
The movement “to the people’’ sprang partly from a 
spontaneous impulse which made these missionaries 
anxious to reach the peasants in their villages, partly 
from the impossibility of working any longer in open 
associations in the cities. They went out by ones and 
twos, men and women alike. Some, like Stepniak, who 
disguised himself as a carpenter and worked in a 
travelling “artel’’ (the traditional Russian guild com- 
pany, formed on communist principles), were bent 
mainly on political propaganda. Others, and especially 
the women, aimed at raising the moral and material 
level of peasant life. They qualified as elementary 
teachers, as midwives, or as the empirical half-trained 
doctors which the Russian law used to recognise. They 
met with varying fortunes. Some were surrendered to 
the police by the peasants themselves, others successfully 
imposed themselves as teachers and leaders, but the spies 
were on their track and the prisons filled with hundreds 
at atime. Terrorism had its origin at first as a protest 
against the betrayal by an occasional traitor, and then as 
a reply to the repression which had begun to fall indis- 
criminately on every young man and woman who dared 
to cherish an ideal of social service. They were tried 
by the score and the hundred, at first before a jury until 
juries showed themselves disposed to acquit, and in 
public until Felix Volkhovsky gave, in the dock, an ex- 
hibition of eloquence, half-ironical, half-prophetic, 
which made his condemnation a moral triumph. The 
autocracy runs no such risks to-day. The secret tribunal 
and administrative exile weeded out whatever was 
generous and courageous in the youth of Russia. Geneva 
and Paris received those whom Siberia had failed to 
swallow. A new generation came to manhood before the 
revolution stirred again. 

It was amid the memories of this epic that Nicholas 
Tchaykowsky faced in secret the selected judges and the 
witnesses reprieved from the penalties of murder and 
brigandage that they might perjure themselves in the name 
of order and the law. He is “ the happy warrior ’’ who 
faced, white-haired, the enemy whom he defied and the 
perils which he survived in youth. He has come through 
the peril unscathed. It is the brave old lady at his side 
who will go to Siberia, not for any deeds or plots, but 
for professing a creed which our Fabians preach safely 
from the desks of Government offices. They have made 
their legend and written their page of history. Russiahas 
not been freed. But the example which they and their 
comrades set survived the repression of their efforts. It 
was the memory of what they had faced andendured which 
steeled the Russian “ intellectuals ’’ of our time to face 
the field courts-martial and to find a bed of honor on 
the reeking planks of a convict prison. They have 
dignified life by their readiness to lay it down. 
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A SAINT AMONG BISHOPS. 


ENGLAND has never been, what Ireland once was long 
ago, a land of saints. Our Church had, no doubt, in 
olden times its proper quota of registered saints, and a 
few of them were doubtless men of holy character. But 
temporal powers, great possessions, and high organisa- 
tion have always been qualities inimical to saintliness. 
For whatever be the meaning given to saintliness (and 
it is surely one of those words of which we only know 
the meaning when we are not asked), it seems to require 
a simplicity of character and calling, a gentleness of 
heart, an indiscriminateness of charity, that are not 
easily compatible with an ecclesiastical institution. For 
whatever virtues of wisdom, of goodness, even of holi- 
ness, may emanate from the corporate life of a Church, 
there is an individuality in saintliness which for its 
very gentleness is apt to be overborne or quenched by 
the larger, more impersonal power. The very doctrine 
of subordination is, perhaps, fatal to this noblest flower- 
ing of personality, for the humility which bows most 
completely before ecclesiastical authority is the excessive 
denial of a “ self ’’’ whose sweet assertion is most needed 
for the saintly life. 

Absolute submission may be the condition most 
favorable to that more impersonal “ holiness’’ which 
the Church has ever recognised as the goal of the re- 
ligious life, but “ holiness ’’ and “ saintliness’’ are not 
the same thing. For though the saint may not stand 
alone, for his inner virtue or his exterior status, though 
he requires the fellowship of a Church, he is never 
Church-made, but draws his virtue from a primal purity 
of soul. Indeed, the conditions of his adhesion to, and 
still more his direct and full participation in, the collec- 
tive or common Christian life, have always been a per- 
plexing problem for the saint. From the anchorite isola- 
tion to the complete temporal and spiritual communion 
of the most highly centralised monastic order, the soul 
that sought to keep itself unspotted from the world 
would ever fluctuate, seeking peace. 

In these later days, when people speak of saints or 
prophets, our thoughts do not straightway turn to our 
Churches. Nor, indeed, do we think of England’s great- 
ness as in any way associated with this type of human 
achievement. To India, Persia, and in general the 
non-practical East, we look for such high cultivation of 
the soul, and for the popular spiritual acceptance and 
response which sainthood requires. And yet we are 
mistaken in thus disparaging our time and country. In 
this age of materialism and intellectualism, both quali- 
ties deemed adverse to simplicity and purity of feeling, 
there are around us shining in quiet corners of our busy 
world examples of true saintliness whose lustre is even 
enhanced by their drab surroundings, men and women 
who carry help and healing in their very countenance 
and bearing, and whose converse is a glow of true 
divinity. Such power and purity of soul triumph over 
every “ environment,’’ nay, indeed, transmute it into an 
instrument of noblest service by the very alchemy of their 
presence. Indeed, to those who tell us that the Church 
is @ moribund institution whose corruption and decay 
poison the founts of spiritual personality instead of 
feeding them, it is always possible to reply by pointing 
to a Keble, a Manning, or, in the more detailed labors 
of human service, a Sister Dora and a Father Dolling, 
whose star-like souls do not dwell apart, but are ever in 
contact with the larger constellation of celestial powers. 

As Epictetus found it possible, even in slavery, to 
practise virtue, so we may find a man of saintliness upon 
the episcopal bench. We speak in no tone of sarcasm, 
but of sober truth. For all who know the structure and 
the external operations of the Established Church are 
well aware that the processes of official advancement 
and elevation are not such as will lead us to expect to 
find upon the episcopal bench many men resembling in 
spiritual quality the Bishop whose passing away good 
men and women are this week lamenting. There is 
nothing in the extensive record of his labor to distin- 
guish him from many others who have gained preferment 
in the Church. A Canon of Christ Church, a President 
of a Theological College recognised as the nursery of 
ritualism, a Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 





Bishop of Lincoln for a quarter of a century, this record 
of functions tell us very little of the man whose nature 
and influence are described by one who knew him as 
“one whose very name carries light and lustre with it; 
who brings honor and beauty to the office which he 
bears ; one whose name is an inspiration, whose presence 
is a benediction, whose face is a message of joy and 
consolation wherever he passes. . . . . It is im- 
possible for us not to believe that, however dark the 
outlook and the position, God is yet working out some 
great good for the Church when the instrument that is 
used is Bishop King of Lincoln.”’ 

We cannot ourselves affect any sympathy with many 
of the Bishop’s cherished opinions, ecclesiastical or lay ; 
in religion, as in politics, he looked backward rather than 
forward for his authority, and it was a pathetic vision a 
few weeks ago to watch this feeble, good old man; like 
some stray sheep among the goats, tottering into the 
House of Lords to record his vote against the Budget. 
But all mere opinions, however firm, fall away, fade 
into triviality, before the quality of soul that speaks 
from such a message of farewell as this dying prelate— 
save the mark !—issued but a few days since to his “ dear * 
people ’’ from his sick bed. “ All I have to do is to ask 
you to forgive the many faults and innumerable short- 
comings during the twenty-five years I have been with 
you, and to ask you to pray God to perfect my repentance 
and strengthen my faith to the end. All has been done 
in perfect love and wisdom.’’ And he adds these 
supremely significant words: ‘“‘ My great wish has been 
to lead you to be Christ-like Christians.’’ The phrase, 
we are aware, is “common form’’ in many of our 
Churches. But in this last word we can attribute to it 
no common meaning. For it must always present the 
gravest perplexity and the deepest trouble to the saintly 
nature to contemplate the sort of Christianity that 
passes muster, not merely among “ professing Christians’’ 
in this country, but among genuinely devout persons, 
such as are most of the fellow-occupants of the Bishop 
of Lincoln upon the episcopal bench. For there has 
always prevailed in this country a fairly definite British 
Christianity which is not even in direct profession 
Christ-like, but which is the real religion of almost all 
the genuinely religious people of this country, including 
the Bishops. We say it is not Christ-like, because it 
excludes, or, even worse, it explains away, some of those 
principles of the conduct of life which, to the founder 
of Christianity, were fundamental. Tolstoy preaches 
these principles, but he is a heretic, and neither our 
Church nor his own will receive him. To us he is simply 
a “literary man,’’ we have no room for him as what 
the Roman Church calls a “ practising’’ Christian. 
To love our enemies, to resist not evil, and to 
despise riches, are three behests which never, even 
“in theory,’? has our Church attempted seriously 
to inculcate as principles of conduct. We live in 
an age when the Church is a mighty organisation, 
taking the world—and the flesh—into close part- 
nership for the execution of the many works to which 
it sets itself. It has through the ages been able to 
persuade itself that it could sanctify the use of great 
material power, and that it would not itself succumb to 
that use. Of all the wiles of the Evil One seeking to 
bring to naught the powers of organised religion, this is 
probably the most fatal. It is, indeed, the supreme in- 
stance of “ the deceitfulness of riches.’’ It might almost 
be contended that the distinctive mark of the saint was 
that he saw through and resisted this temptation. There 
are amongst us multitudes of religious people who read 
lives of saints, who believe that they get good and 
guidance from these examples. But what sort of 
sympathy do they feel for the practical saintliness of 
St. Francis? ‘“ And this is what I call a great treasure, 
that there is nothing here provided by human industry, 
but everything is provided by Divine Providence, as we 
may see manifestly in this bread which we have begged, 
in this stone which serves so beautifully for our table, 
and in this so clear fountain; and therefore I desire we 
should pray to God that He would cause holy poverty, 
which is a thing so noble that God himself was made 
subject to it, to be loved by us with our whole heart.”’ 
A hard saying, is it not, for British Christians? 
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THE ART OF VANISHING. 


THE question is, which may be the cleanliest manner of 
escaping, not from existence (for that is a matter of a 
bare bodkin and a pail of water), but from identity, 
which is a complicated concern. It is evident that the 
desire for escape is almost universal among mankind. 
Consider the delight in masks and dressing-up, the fetish 
dances, the fancy-dress balls—all equally pleasurable 
to savages and Society. Consider the joy of all men 
and women in giving themselves another face to the one 
God gave them—the joy in painting and false hair, in 
shaving, in tableaux, charades, and theatricals. Solemn 
moralists may call us self-centred, self-satisfied, self- 
conceited, but they do not go to Covent Garden; they 
have never seen a puny shred of human flesh so little 
self-satisfied that it posed as Achilles, or disguised the 
lamentable reality under the similitude of Neptune with 
his trident. A dog does not ape the lion unless man 
clips him ; a cat never questions her own sufficiency ; a 
rat dips his tail in oils only to lick it. Man alone of 
animals is plagued with humility; he alone distrusts 
his value, and longs to escape the trammels of himself. 

The greatest and wisest furnish us with examples. 
From the prime of the world, princes have been trans- 
formed into toads and beasts so readily that their people 
hardly noticed the difference. We read that Augustus, 
once a year escaping from divinity and the kingship of 
the world, played the mendicant in rags upon the curb- 
stones of the city. This week Paris has affected to 
ignore a Duke of Lancaster’s more familiar designation. 
Last summer a member of Parliament announced his in- 
tention of visiting Switzerland incognito—a ruse that 
surpassed the demands of absolute necessity. Why 
could not the excellent Dr. Jekyll be satisfied with one 
personality? Why did the Lord of Burleigh ever sup- 
pose that anyone but the Royal Academy and a village 
maiden would take him for a landscape painter? These 
are cases in which so praiseworthy a virtue as humility 
has tended almost to abasement in its dissatisfaction 
with self. Similarly among writers, Swift wrote best 
as a draper or sea captain, Carlyle as a German philo- 
sopher, George Sand as a man. 

“Patrie quis exsul,’’ asked the Roman—‘ What 
tourist has escaped himself?’’ But when we meet 
tourists abroad, we cannot doubt that their object is 
to escape, and that they have succeeded in escaping the 
constrained personality of their suburbs, though the 
thing they reveal in clothes and behavior may only be a 
truer self. Every bank-holiday reveller rejoices in dis- 
playing a nature finer than his habitual—more generous, 
reckless, and gay. In every life there come moments 
when, as the old comic opera song said, it is time for dis- 
appearing. The song advised you on such occasions to 
take a header and go down until it seemed a suitable 
opportunity to emerge serenely. Our instances, so far, 
have shown that this brief obliteration may be accom- 
plished with success. But what shall we say for those 
who plunge without desire to emerge—the princes who 
would choose to swelter venom in cold stones for ever, 
the kings and members of Parliament who would die 
incognito, the lords who would become real artists, the 
tourist exiles who would never return by Tube? 

There have been many such, and in various ways 
they have striven to confound their identity. Few, in- 
deed, have proved so successful as the Man in the Iron 
Mask, who attained to the distinction of being no one. 
But Charles V. submerged his glory in a monastery, 
and daily rehearsed his own obsequies till death rang 
the curtain up for the complete performance. To eat 
grass as the ox, to grow feathers as the bird, and be 
wet with the dew of Heaven might seem an unnatural 
ferity, had not the King of Babylon commended it by 
his example, and many thousands of holy men adopted 
that mode of life among Egyptian deserts and the 
pinnacles of meteoric cilffs. What shore is not strewn 
with the derelicts of Europe? What Pacific isle is not 
haunted with beachcombing shadows of a past? How 
many have risen on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to different things! It is oblivion that must first be 
sought, and some have found it, like Waring, in an 
Adriatic boat; some, like Valjean, in a plunge from 





the galleys; some, like Monte Christo, in a shotted sack ; 
some, like John Harmon, in a Thames mortuary ; some, 
like the Silver King, in a railway accident, backed by 
the “ Daily Telegraph ’’ ; some in the House of Lords. 

Short of suicide, all these escapes from self are 
open. There is another, which we cannot recommend, 
though this train of thought was started by the excellent 
account given of it in Herr Erwin Rosen’s volume, just 
issued by Messrs. Duckworth. We mean “ The Foreign 
Legion,’’ forming part of the French army, and having 
its headquarters in Algeria, though always ready for 
service at a moment’s notice in any part of the world. 
The existence of such a regiment is one of the most in- 
teresting problems of humanity, and if only our Univer- 
sity Professors of Psychology would join it for five years, 
we are convinced they would be able to throw much 
new light upon the human mind. In some instances, 
men are driven to it by general misbehavior or trouble 
about a woman, and that, we gather, was Herr Rosen’s 
case. To him the Legion was the readiest alternative 
to romantic suicide; he wisely took it, and, having suc- 
cessfully deserted, is now happy ever after, as we are 
glad to be informed. For some it is the alternative to 
gaol, and to them it has the advantages of a prison 
enlivened by sun and air and an occasional debauch. 
The great majority are recruited by hunger; to many 
Frenchmen, as well as to thousands of Alsatians, Ger- 
mans, and Italians, the Foreign Legion takes the place 
of the English workhouse, and, savage as the life is, any 
man worthy of manhood would prefer it. But our 
interest for the moment is not with the hungry; it is 
with the recruits who join simply to escape from them- 
selves—to cut their line of life in half, to start fresh in 
their short race to the grave, and, if only it is possible, 
to become a new being when their bodies are already 
one-third the age of man. Herr Rosen’s obviously 
truthful account of the Legion and its life proves how 
desperate a plunge they take into the waters of forgetful- 
ness. 

The Legionary’s existence is almost uninterrupted 
toil on a halfpenny a day, plus uniform, barrack sheds, 
and a minimum of food. Cleaning, drill, firing, road- 
making, and marching—that is his life. Above all, 
marching. On the route marches, simply for training 
and discipline, the Legion covers a minimum of 25 miles 
a day, carrying kit and rifle that come to 100 lbs. 
weight together, and that along sandy tracks under the 
African sun. The sick are arrested; stragglers are 
dragged over the ground behind carts; a legionary who 
slinks into the desert is sure to be butchered by Arab 
women with horrible mutilations. In barracks the one 
joy comes on the fifth day, when the wages of twopence- 
halfpenny secures a pint of wine and three ha’porth of 
tobacco. For the smallest offence, especially for losing a 
fragment of uniform, the punishments are intolerably 
severe, though the silo, or exposed pit, and the crapau- 
dine, under which a man became a semi-circular bundle 
with legs and arms lashed together over his back, have 
lately been abolished. So life goes on from day to day, 
the original contract lasting five years; but at the end 
of that time the contract may be renewed for another 
five, the pay being a little increased with length of ser- 
vice, until fifteen years have passed. The legionary 
may then retire on a pension of £20 a year, if Providence 
has granted him so long a life, which is, indeed, seldom. 
In nearly all cases, the last oblivion has overwhelmed 
his body in unrecorded sand before half the term has 
run. 

Perpetually harassed and overstrained, exposed to 
unanswerable insults, tormented by heat and thirst, 
brutalised by inevitable vices, the legionaries fall into 
a hysterical excitement or a brooding madness, both of 
which they call “cafard.’’ They hack off their fingers 
to avoid service, they drink absinthe in milk to induce 
fever, they feign insanity for months together, all at 
the risk of being sent as “ Zephyrs ’’ to the deadly treat- 
ment of the penal battalion. The staple of their 
conversation is the best way to desert, though desertion 
seldom succeeds, and failure means a hideous death in 
the desert or heavy penalties on recapture. Yet the 


Legion is always full; it now averages over 10,000 men ; 
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the author estimates that more than 100,000 have en- 
tered its ranks since its establishment eighty years ago. 
And, what is more remarkable, the legionaries take an 
intense pride in the Legion’s reputation for cleanliness, 
marching, music, and behavior on the field. When the 
order for active service comes, the whole Legion is full 
of joy. Eleven times it has refused to obey the order 
for retreat in battle. 

The Professors of Psychology who will join it can 
explain to us the reasons of many contradictions equally 
strange. We refer to the Legion now only as an ex- 
ample of the means to which men turn for escaping 
from themselves. The women who in old days recruited 
in our army, or served our battleships and travelled with 
Captain Cook, devised a wash-out of the past still more 
complete. Deep down in the soul lurks this desire for 
the destruction of half itself, a demi-suicide, an 
obliterating initiation, a renewed infancy, a rebirth in 
maturity, a cancelling of debts, a moral “ nova tabula,” 
a clean slate, if not a clean heart. For this object the 
Greeks celebrated their mysteries, scoured the neophant 
with bran, and bade him rise from the holy bath ex- 
claiming, “ Evil have I fled, to the better have I sped.’’ 
When we describe anyone as a new man, we always mean 
that he has altered for the better and not for the worse. 
In everybody’s breast the hope is laid up that at any 
moment by a change of circumstances he may become a 
new man, having cut himself loose from the haunting 
associations that keep calling him back to the past and 
dog his footsteps with hateful reminders, like the bark- 
ing Furies or the sleuth-hounds of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. To leave all hampering impediments be- 
hind, to set out lightly burdened as a baby upon the 
remaining pilgrimage of grace, to start fresh, to flee 
away into the wilderness and be at rest, that is the hope 
even of the Foreign Legion’s recruit—an elevating and 
consolatory hope, no matter how frequently the theoretic 
philanthropist may tell us it is disappointed. 





ON PROVERBS. 


To the Icelanders who boasted that Iceland was the 
finest land the sun shone upon, Thangbrand, the drunken 
priest in Longfellow’s “ Saga of King Olaf,’’ tauntingly 
replied that “three women and a goose made a market 
in their town.’’ This proverb is found all over Europe, 
from Iceland to Sicily. “Tre donne e un papero 
fanno un mercato,’’ it runs in Italian. The question 
suggests itself, about it as about all proverbs, “ Did it 
travel from South to North, from East to West, or was 
it the spontaneous popular expression of a fact observed 
everywhere?’’ There seems no doubt that the latter is 
the case. In the proverbs of all lands, the thought is 
the same, as the experiences of humanity are the same 
always, but the expression varies according to local con- 
ditions and circumstances. “ To carry owls to Athens,”’ 
“ to carry fir-trees to Norway,” “ to carry coals to New- 
castle,’’ “to sell shells to those who come from St. 
Michel,’’ are local variations of a universal idea. ‘“ To 
carry water to the sea’’ is French, German, Dutch, Por- 
tuguese. ‘“‘He no more wants it than the sea wants 
water ” is the usual English version of this proverb, and 
one remembers in very early days (when it was a ques- 
tion of another tart or apple) resenting the application 
of this particular piece of proverbial wisdom. “To 
throw a sprat to catch a mackerel,’’ again, we have all 
been familiar with from our cradles. In versions of this 
proverb current all over Europe, it is only the kinds of 
fish that vary. The Dutch say “to throw a smelt to 
catch a cod,’’ the French “ one must lose a minnow to 
catch a salmon.’’ “Donner un cuf pour avoir un 
beuf’’ is another variation of the same theme. This 
idea of the proper course to be taken by enlightened 
self-interest is very widespread. “There is a with- 
holding that tendeth to poverty,’”’ the great Master of 
proverbial wisdom declared, and a French proverb ad- 

















vises us “ to give a piece of cake to him who has a pie in 
the oven.’’ Retaining rather than getting is the idea 
in the Italian “ to him who gives you a pig you may well 
give a rasher,’’ or the Spanish “ to him who gives you a 
capon you may spare a wing and a leg.’’ To give one 
or two more examples of these foreign equivalents of 
our most familiar phrases: the Italian variation of “ to 
kill two birds with one stone ”’ is “ to catch two pigeons 
with one bean,’’ the Dutch is “ to bring down two apples 
with one stick.’’ ‘To make an elephant out of a fly ’’ 
is Russian, Italian, and Dutch. This is much more 
picturesque than our “ to make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill.’’ No doubt in all three countries, widely separated 
as they are, the same image presented itself to the popular 
fancy playing with the same thought. Better still is 
the Portuguese rendering of the idea “ to make a knight 
in armor out of a flea.’’ These variations, sometimes 
very slight, show the independent origin of the eam 
We say, “ When the cat’s away the mice will play.” 
The French say “ Absent le chat les souris dansent,’’ and 
they dance in like circumstances in every other European 
country. People of most other nations buy a cat in a 
poke—“ acheter chat en poche ’’— instead of a pig as 
we do. 

Nothing in the world gives the present writer greater 
pleasure than to come upon some quite new proverb in a 
foreign book, or some different version of an old, well- 
known one, or to find the universal character of pro- 
verbs illustrated by hearing suddenly from English lips 
a proverb he had always supposed to be French or Italian. 
“ God sends t’ meat, and t’ divil cooks it,”’ said the good 
woman of a small farm-house in a remote district of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, who had been complimented 
on her cooking. “ Dio ci manda la carne, ma il diavolo 
i cuochi,’’ is Italian, but the writer has never come 
across it in any other language, and has only heard it 
that once in English. Again, he remembers hearing “ to 
skin a flint and spoil a shilling knife in doing it.’’ This 
is a variation of the French “ gater une chandelle pour 
trouver une épingle.’’ “The young cock crows as it 
hears the old one,’’ used to be common when he was 
a boy, but he has never heard it since. Richard Whiting, 
the last Abbot of Glastonbury, speaks, by the way, of 
“our most ancient English proverb, ‘the young cock 
croweth as the old doth learn and teach.’’’ There are 
many equivalents of this used all over Europe. He 
remembers on one single occasion hearing “To give a 
Roland for an Oliver.”” The French of this is “ rendre 
pois pour féve ’’—“ to give a pea for a bean ’’—and the 
Italian “dare pan per focaccia ’’—‘ to give bread for 
gingerbread.’’ “An ounce of mother-wit is worth a 
pound of clergy,’’ used to be common enough a genera- 
tion ago, and the word “clergy ’’ used in the sense of 
“learning ’’ shows how old the saying is. There is some- 
thing like it in almost every European tongue. “ Dio 
ci manda il freddo secondo i panni,” “ God sends the 
cold according to the clothes,’’ is the Tuscan for “ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’’ The same sense 
is given by perhaps the most beautiful of all proverbs, 
found in old French and Italian, “ God builds the nest for 
the blind bird.’’ Some proverbs, otherwise universal, 
seem not to exist in English. For instance, the writer 
has never heard or read anything in English like “ Au 
pays des aveugles le borgne est roi.’”” “To be kin 
among beggars”’ is, or was, a very common Englis 
phrase. 

Proverbs give many delightful glimpses into the life 
of vanished days. The manners and the dresses of the 
Middle Ages could be reconstructed from them. Thus 
the German “‘ What we must suffer for the sake of 
God’s Church,’ as the Abbot said when he burnt his 
fingers with the roast chicken,’’ carries us back to a 
time before forks. “To laugh in one’s sleeve,’’ is as 


good as a picture of the dress of Plantagenet days. 
“ Mettre la charrue devant les beufs,’’—a variant of 
our “to put the cart before the horse,’’—calls up at once 
the old-world Virgilian way of ploughing. We hardly 
realise, perhaps, how concrete, how full of images, our 
traditional popular language is. A trouble, for instance, 
is a “ burden,’’ and in Christian countries a “ burden ”’ 
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is interchangeable with a “Cross ’’—the great Burden. 
A proverb, above all, is the translation of a thought or 
an idea into an image. Every true proverb is a quaint 
and delightful little picture in half-a-dozen words. 

An artist with a whimsical fancy who would set 
about illustrating a book of proverbs would find no end 
of beautiful and fantastic things. “‘ Femme qui beaucoup 
se mire peu file,’’ for instance, calls up a girl of seventeen 
with a great mass of red gold hair in a cobwebbed garret 
—Margaret sitting glorious there—forgetful of her 
stepmother’s scowling brow and lifted stick, dreaming 
by silent wheel and idle distaff and neglected flax, before 
a great round mirror in a copper frame, which shows 
the reflection of a lovely face. There are great 
possibilities in “a cat may look at a king.’’ The writer 
prefers the French, “ un chien regarde bien un évéque.”’ 
One sees the little spaniel in his basket looking with 
affectionate confidence at an old bent bishop in a purple 
cassock, in his great carved chair, in the low oak- 
panelled, tapestried room, lit by wax tapers in silver 
sconces, with the firelight flickering on pectoral cross 
and amethyst ring. Some truly delightful proverbs 
suggest not only pictures, but fairy tales like Andersen’s, 
or grotesque contes like Hoffmann’s. Such are “ chi 
ha capo di cera von vada al sole’’—‘“ he who has a 
wax head should not go in the sun,’ or better still, 
“chi ha coda di paglia ha sempre paura che lo pigli 
fuoco ’’—“‘ he who has a straw tail is always afraid of 
its catching fire.’’ The French say, “if your head is 
of wax, don’t become a baker.’’ What would not one 
give to read “ The Man with the Wax Head,’’ or “ The 
Man with the Straw Tail ’’? 

The delightful suggestions of proverbs are, indeed, 
endless. One meets in them all the old-world figures, the 
priest, the innkeeper, the miller, the blacksmith—one 
hears the cheery bustle of market day, the sound of flute 
and fiddle at village fétes in old-time France. There is the 
stay-at-home wonderment at far-off places and things, 
the road leading to Rome with its Pope and Cardinals, 
the southward flight of stork and swallow, and their 
return in the spring, the stories of “warm countries,’’ 
told as in Andersen’s tales by nurses to children in the 
far North. One sits by the fireside in a house of a little 
Danish town among the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired chil- 
dren, or in some country inn in seventeenth century 
Holland, when the shuddering tales of the Spanish 
cruelties had half become matter for a jest. 

Will there ever be any more proverbs made? We 
seem to have lost the power of thinking in images, in 
this delightfully concrete way. One cannot but feel that 
the atmosphere of a democracy is unfavorable to proverb- 
making. The old-time people accepted life as they found 
it—their business was to live, not to make laws or to 
reform the world, and so their interest was not in politics, 
but in life itself. The King and the Court, the laws 
and the war, were as unalterable as summer and winter. 
The people did not meddle with them, and so had the 
more leisure for stories and ballad-making and the 
spectacle of the world. The proverbs, for all their 
frequent bitterness, are full of the joie de vivre. 

The writer has once, at least, found himself in such 
an atmosphere as that in which these old sayings were 
made. He was detained with a sick friend in a village 
in Lower Brittany, and wandering out aimlessly one 
morning, found an unusual stir and animation in the 
street. It was caused by a blind man playing a flute, 
accompanied by a dog holding in his mouth a tin can 
in which to gather sous. Like the Pied Piper, the blind 
man had attracted all the children in the village (school, 
if compulsory, did not appear to be very stringent), and 
not the children only. Everybody in the place had leisure 
to wonder at the blind man, and especially at the dog, 
and everybody was able to find a sou for his can. Out 
they came from the dark little shops—Yves Bannalec and 
Yves Le Borgne. There were faces at every window and 
at every door, the crippled tailor, the hunchbacked old 
woman, figures often grotesque enough, but full of 
interest, vivacity, good humor. It was in such a world 
of contented leisure and cheery acceptance that the old 
proverbs were made, 





The Drama. 


A SECTION AND A SLICE. 


For two reasons, I wish it were not incumbent on me to 
write quite sincerely about “The Madras House.” The 
first is that when a play has given you such keen and 
abundant pleasure as this play gave me, it seems ill- 
conditioned to make any reservations ; the second is that, 
artistic human nature being what it is, I feel sure that 
my reservations will do Mr. Barker no good, but may, 
if they have any effect at all, tend to harden him in his 
—what shall I say ?—in his foibles, or his excesses. It 
is by carefully disregarding my counsels of prudence and 
commonplaceness that Mr. Barker has become the 
brilliant and original playwright he is. But it remains 
true that “The Marrying of Anne Leete ”’ is not a suc- 
cessful play, even by the most rarefied standard of 
success ; and it may one day be accepted as equally true 
that “The Madras House ’’ would be a better play if 
it did not taper off into nothingness—if the talk did not 
outrun the interest by about five minutes in Act IIT., 
and by about twenty minutes in Act IV. 

So much premised, let me hasten to say that, in the 
main, this new technique, which Mr. Barker has in- 
vented, seems to me a most valuable addition to 
our dramatic resources. What is its character, its de- 
finition? Manifestly the old formula of the “slice of 
life ’’ will not do. The slice of life implies, in its very 
terms, something chopped off from life, an incident or 
an action that can be cut away from the mass and form 
a whole in itself. Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Justice ’’ may be 
called a slice of life, though it is very different from the 
mere crudities that used to go by that name in the dis- 
tant ’nineties. It is an individual whole, an incident 
studied from its beginning to its end, and with all 
irrelevances eliminated, except—if the bull may be par- 
doned—those which are indispensably relevant. But 
“The Madras House’’ is not an incident at all. It 
shows us several incidents in process, but not one of them 
can be said either to begin or to end. It is not a de- 
finite whole detached from life, like a microscopic prepara- 
tion, but rather the application of a powerful magnifying 
glass to certain portions of the living social organism. 
Shall we say that it is not a slice, but a section, like that 
which we see when a railway cutting lays bare three or 
four different strata of rock, mutually exclusive one of 
the other, and yet interdependent inasmuch as circum- 
stances have jammed them together in close local con- 
tiguity? Not that “The Madras House ’’ lacks unity. 
It has not, like “ Justice,’’ the unity of a close-linked 
chain, but rather that of a stone cut in many facets. In 
other words, it has unity of theme; and its theme is the 
position and destiny of women in this queerly-ordered 
world. 

What a gallery of women it presents! First, the 
terrible and terribly true group of the Denmark Hill 
mother with her five unmarried daughters, all drifting 
into middle-age with the seal of suburban spinsterhood 
on their narrow foreheads. This Huxtable interior is a 
marvel of observation and life-like movement ; an admir- 
able contrast, moreover, to the esthetic-intellectual, one- 
child, Phillimore-Gardens interior of the fourth act. 
Then we have the soured, silly, exacting, ineffectual 
Mrs. Madras, a martyr to pains of body and emptiness 
of mind. In the second act, again, we have three abso- 
lutely masterly pieces of portraiture: the hysterical, un- 
governed shrew; the rigid, ironclad old maid; and the 
clever, competent, unillusioned woman who, being 
economically self-supporting, and having no social posi- 
tion to lose, can look forward with equanimity and 
almost with exultation to the “trouble’’ which her 
thirst for life has brought upon her. The scene between 





these three and their unconventional employer is a piece 
of admirable and most original comedy. Finally, we 
have in Mrs. Philip Madras, the restless, semi-satisfied 
woman of culture, who tries to find in esthetics a refuge 
from her senses on the one hand, her social conscience 
on the other, and who, without passion, drifts within 
measurable distance of vulgarities which are foreign to 
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her better nature. All these types are admirably ob- 
served and vividly portrayed ; and the whole of the third 
act, in which no woman appears, save three mute 
“ mannequins,’’ is devoted to a discussion of female 
character and function, which I venture to call one of 
the most scintillating passages in modern literature. The 
American philosopher-financier, Mr. Eustace Perrin 
State, is a gem of humor, and at the same time an extra- 
ordinarily faithful study. I do not mean that any 
American is quite like him, but that his character is 
compounded of genuinely American traits. As for Con- 
stantine .Madras, the mouthpiece of Oriental anti- 
feminism, he is less happily conceived inasmuch as he 
betrays a touch of the Shaw influence. But this does not 
seriously detract from the originality and delightfulness 
of the scene. It is full, as indeed the whole play is, of 
brilliant wit, which is never mere epigram, but always 
a true product of character and situation; and among 
all the brilliancy, there is every here and there a saying 
of real profundity, a memorable flash of insight or 
poignant utterance of truth. 

It may seem that my threatened reservations are 
long of coming, and even that, after what I have said, 
there is scant room for any reservation at all. The fact 
is, they do not arise until the very end of the third 
act, and it is to the fourth alone that they apply with 
any force. It is the old story—Mr. Barker is so 
determined not to be theatrical, that he sometimes for- 
gets to be dramatic. He drifts away into sheer talk, 
which is no part of any action or fragment of an action, 
but exists simply (or so it would seem) because he has 
some ideas left over, which he feels he must at all hazards 
express. No doubt he will think this a quite unjust way 
of putting it; he will prefer to say that his characters 
remain incomplete until they have talked themselves 
out. Well then, let us accept this version of the case: 
the fact remains that it is a technical error to leave 
portions of character undeveloped until every semblance 
of action is over and done with. If, and inasmuch as, 
the technique of the first three acts is right, that of the 
fourth act is wrong. The first three acts, despite their 
lack of continuous story, are absorbingly interesting ; 
but for one reason or another the interest of the fourth 
act is languid from the first, and dies away altogether 
long before the end. The talk between Philip and 
Jessica Madras is good enough talk in itself, but we 
feel it to be all wrong at that point in the play. Mr. 
Barker may reject the reasons I have tried to give; 
but I can assure him of the fact that I strove in vain 
against the feeling of restlessness which I felt to be 
taking hold of my neighbors and of the house. I tried 
to persuade myself that I did not feel it; I told myself 
that a first-night audience is abnormally nervous, and 
recalled how the third act of “ Waste’’ had on first 
hearing seemed to me much too long, while on second 
hearing I would not have spared two words of it. But 
the very fact that these thoughts had time to pass 
through my mind showed that I was not absorbed in the 
drama; and at last I had reluctantly to yield to the 
feeling that I did not want to sit and listen to the fire- 
side talk of Philip and Jessica, when I knew that there 
was no point to be settled, no climax to be reached, in 
short, nothing to come of it. Mr. Barker ignores what 
I take to be a fundamental fact in the psychology of the 
theatrical audience: that it is anticipation which keeps 
us in our seats at the play, and that, when all anticipa- 
tion is over, the curtain cannot fall too promptly. In 
other words, it is an author’s business not to let his 
action, however slight it may be, run out before his 
character-study is completed—more especially when the 
dregs of his character-study have a suspicious air of mere 
abstract philosophising. 

The acting of “The Madras House’’ is altogether 
admirable. Quite in the first line I would place Mr. 
Arthur Whitby, whose performance of the American 
financier was a pure delight. Mr. Charles Bryant and 
Mr. Charles Maude gave us the best pieces of comedy 
they have ever done; the soft-voiced subtlety of Miss 
Fay Davis’s Jessica Madras was memorably excellent ; 
and Mr, Eadie, Mr, Garden, Mr. Valentine, Mr, Casson, 





Miss Florence Hayden, Miss Mary Whitty, Miss Mary 
Jerrold and Miss Mary Barton were all as good as they 
could possibly be. This is the advantage of a play 
which puts actors on their mettle. 

A typical and most interesting “slice of life’’ is 
Lady Bell’s play, “ The Way the Money Goes,” at the 
New Royalty Theatre. It seizes, develops, and exhausts 
an incident. It is a rare instance of real dramatic skill 
coming to the aid of intimate knowledge of social con- 
ditions. There is unmistakable and terrible truth in 
the way in which the excellent Mrs. Holroyd, quite 
against her will, blunders into one after another of 
the pitfalls that are digged for the feet of the ignorant 
and inexperienced poor. In the ordering of the inci- 
dents, too, there is ingenuity of the best sort—ingenuity 
as distinguished from artifice. The play interests us, 
moves us, widens our knowledge and our sympathy. 
My one quarrel with it is that it ends too tamely. I 
long to see John Holroyd, that insufferable pharisee 
in fustian, made to realise that it is he and not his wife 
that is to blame. If Lady Bell could not find it in 
her heart to let Mrs. Holroyd “ round upon him,” she 
might at least have let Mrs. Riggs do so, even if it 
had involved some modification of that good lady’s 
character. Miss Helen Haye’s performance of Mrs. 
Holroyd is a very remarkable piece of acting, and the 
whole cast is more than competent. 

Witiiam ARCHER. 


Slusic. 
HOPE FOR PROVINCIAL OPERA. 


Ir was a rather curious coincidence that just at the time 
when Mr. Beecham was waking London up with his 
“Elektra ’’ and other performances, and with his 
promise of a further spring and autumn season at His 
Majesty’s and Covent Garden, Edinburgh should have 
been the scene of an operatic experiment that may have 
consequences as far-reaching for the provinces as Mr. 
Beecham’s schemes may have for London. No dweller in 
the provinces needs to be told of the unsatisfactory state 
of opera there. We have some touring companies that 
do their work honestly according to their lights and 
their means, though the lights are sometimes dim and the 
means often inadequate. The répertoire mostly consists 
of operas that kindle little or no enthusiasm in musicians 
who have moved with the times in orchestral or chamber 
music. People who have become interested in the later 
Wagner, in Strauss, in Debussy, in Elgar, and in Ban- 
tock, feel no particular yearning to spend an evening 
over Gounod’s “ Faust,’’ or “ Tannhiauser,’’ or “ Lohen- 
grin.”’ So desolate is the state of opera that the 
managers of our touring companies think they have done 
something wonderful when they have spent a week in an 
ordinary town without giving “ Maritana’’ or the 
“ Bohemian Girl.’’ Now and then attempts are or have 
been made at such things as “ Tristan,’’ “ Die Meister- 
sitiger,’’ “‘ Siegfried,’’ or “ The Valkyrie,’’ but the means 
at the disposal of the companies have been quite in- 
adequate for performances that would satisfy musicians 
who had heard the works elsewhere. Your intentions 
may be the best in the world, but good intentions will 
not enable you to play the score of “ Tristan’’ with an 
orchestra of forty or so; nor are the people who have 
spent their lives with “ Faust ’’ and “ Maritana’’ and 
the “ Bohemian Girl ’’ the ones to make “ Siegfried ’’ 
sound and look as its creator intended it to do. The 
situation therefore seemed absolutely hopeless. So long 
as opera in the provinces means a round of stale works 
pretty well given, with an occasional dash of great 
modern works badly given, musicians will have nothing 
to do with it; while the reply of the companies is that 
until the musical public supports them better they can- 
not launch out into untried seas. The obvious rejoinder 
to this is that it is the business of the vendor of an 
article to show it to us before he asks us to buy it; and 
that the companies would probably find the larger 
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musical public rallying round them if they catered 
properly for it. So there has been much talk and much 
newspaper correspondence, but nothing more practical. 
Some of us have seen that the only solution of the 
problem was for some man of broader musical sym- 
pathies and a more daring imagination than those of the 
ordinary impresario to start doing the thing thoroughly 
well and hoping for the best. We thought that some 
day Covent Garden might be induced to send a troupe 
round the provinces after the London season had ended, 
or that some concert manager of experience, such as Mr. 
Percy Harrison, might try running an operatic tour as 
a diversion from running orchestral tours or prima donna 
tours. 

It looks, however, as if the impetus is to come, 
not from London or Birmingham, but from Edinburgh. 
We might have waited till doomsday before any of our 
ordinary operatic companies produced the “ Ring of the 
Nibelung’”’ on a proper scale. It has been done during 
the past couple of weeks in Edinburgh, the motive force 
being Herr Ernst Denhof, an Austrian resident of that 
city. He has, of course, had incredible difficulties to 
contend against. Some of them were inevitable ; others 
might have been avoided if the venture had not aroused, 
as schemes of this kind always do, the jealousy of people 
who will do nothing themselves, but are always ready to 
throw cold water on the plans of more earnest and ener- 

etic men. Nor, if report speaks truly, has Herr Denhof 
had the support from the Press of his own town that any 
man engaged in so fine a work as this should have been 
able to count upon with confidence. Some of the news- 
paper critiques upon the performances, indeed, even in 
Edinburgh, indicate that the critics have still a good deal 
to learn about Wagner and the “ Ring ’’ ; even the plot, 
judging by the inaccurate summaries of it that ap- 
peared in one or two of the leading papers, had been 
hastily worked up by the scribes at the last moment. 
One intrepid writer actually informed the public that in 
the first scene of the “ Rhinegold’’ there was not only 
the gold on the rock, but the Ring and the Tarnhelm as 
well! This is magnificent, but it is not Wagner. 

Yet in spite of everything, the performances— 
two cycles of the work have been given—were 
not only an artistic success, but so far a financial 
success that Herr Denhof contemplates a tour of 


the leading provincial cities in the autumn. Such 
little shortcomings as the performances exhibited 
now and then were entirely due to the small- 


ness of the stage of the King’s Theatre, or to 
the rather insufficient mechanical equipment of it, or to 
the inexperience of the stage hands. Mr. E. C. Hed- 
mondt worked wonders as stage director, considering the 
material he had to deal with. But though anyone who 
knew the “ Ring” well and was familiar with other per- 
formances of it could see, by sundry little signs, that the 
people behind the scenes had their hands full, practically 
nothing went really wrong. For the rest one can only 
speak in terms of the highest praise of the performances, 
which frequently had a more complete unity than those 
that Covent Garden has given us in English during the 
last two or three years. An orchestra of eighty-two 
poured out a magnificent flood of tone that must have 
astonished the provincials whose previous notions of an 
operatic orchestra had been derived from what the tour- 
ing companies have given them. Herr Balling, of Bay- 
reuth, was a first-rate conductor, in whose hands the 
score was a mine of beauty and expressiveness. Miss 
Agnes Nicholls as Brynhilde, Miss Florence Easton as 
Sieglinda, Mr. Francis Maclennan as Siegmund and Sieg- 
fried, Mr. Frederic Austin as Wotan and Gunther, Mr. 
Thomas Meux as Alberich, Mr. Charles Knowles as 
Hagen, Mr. Sidney Russell as Mime, Mr. Hedmondt as 
Loge, and Mr. Robert Radford as Fasolt and Hunding, 
all sang excellently and showed gratifying ability as 
actors, though several of them were taking the parts for 
the first time. The work of Mr. Austin was especially 
admirable throughout, not only vocally but on the in- 
tellectual side. 

It would be too bad if these two cycles of the 
“ Ring ’’ were allowed to be the end of the matter. So 
much enthusiasm, so much courage, deserve a better fate 
than that. The question now is, will the provinces en- 





courage Herr Denhof to bring the “ Ring’’ to their own 
doors? Are Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and Sheffield going to show themselves less 
intelligent and less artistic than Edinburgh? It will be 
to their lasting disgrace if they do. The situation is 
simplicity itself compared with what it was a few months 
ago. The provinces have long wanted to hear the 
“Ring,’’ but the enormous difficulties in the way of a 
beginning led to nothing being done. The beginning has 
now been made; the vast preliminary work of organisa- 
tion is over, and Herr Denhof and his assistants have 
acquired much valuable experience. The other towns 
will profit by this. All they have to do is to show suffi- 
cient interest in the scheme to encourage Herr Denhof 
to goon. Will they do this, or will they show an in- 
difference that will not only deprive them of the “ Ring ”’ 
now, but will effectually discourage any one from at- 
tempting to give it them in the future! 





Communications. 





THE PLANNING OF GREATER PARIS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At the end of December last the permission of 
both Houses of the French Parliament was given to the in- 
crease of the municipal debt of Paris, and the Municipality 
of Paris are now committed to what is, without doubt, the 
greatest single scheme of municipal improvement that the 
civilised world has known. 

This scheme involves the expenditure of 900,000,000 
francs (£36,000,000 sterling), and this enormous sum will 
be raised as it is needed over a period of from fifteen to 
eighteen years by the issue of municipal loan stock. 

The construction of new schools and improvements in 
existing schools will take 91,000,000 francs; new works and 
improvements in water supply 125,000,000 francs ; construc- 
tion, improvement, and repair of public hospitals 35,000,000 
francs; and the reconstruction of abattoirs 40,000,000 francs. 

For the improvement of roads and pavements and various 
improvements in the services of public lighting and street 
cleansing, 44,000,000 francs will be allotted, but it is certain 
that this great amount must be still further increased in 
order to repair the ravages made by the recent floods. 

Paris enjoys the honor of being the first municipality 
in the world to devote a large sum of money to the definite 
purpose of fighting the “white scourge’’ of consumption. 
30,000,000 francs of this great municipal budget are to be 
expended on “La lutte contre tuberculose.’’ Half of this 
amount will be used in the demolition of insanitary dwellings, 
and the investigations of the municipal “ Casier Sanitare’”’ 
will now bear most valuable fruit, for the municipal 
authorities have in the records of this department the life 
and death history of every house in Paris since 1894. 

The improvement of existing promenades and open 
spaces, the completion of public squares and the creation 
of new squares and public gardens will take 15,000,000 francs, 
and improvements and developments in various public build- 
ings 25,000,000 francs. 

The central feature of this municipal budget is, how- 
ever, the apportionment of 440,000,000 francs (£17,200,000 
sterling) for improvements in the planning of the city. 

The first great scheme of town-planning improvement 
in Paris was due to Baron Haussmann and his imperial 
master, Napoleon III. In 1850, the only streets of great 
importance were the grand boulevards, and these dated from 
the time of Louis XIV. To these Haussmann added the 
Boulevards Voltaire, Magenta, Barbes, Haussmann, and 
Malesherbes, the Rue Lafayette, the Avenue de la 
République, and many other broad traffic streets. 

Haussmann found a Paris with narrow, crowded streets, 
and by a few bold engineering achievements—costing in all 
180,000,000 francs—transformed it into a city which, to the 
visitor from England, has the appearance of a city of broad 
boulevards and spacious avenues. 

The scope of the new scheme is thus described by the 
Rapporteur to the Paris Council on the budget—Councillor 
Louis Dausset :— 


**It will be easy to summarise the character of this great 
project if for a few minutes we consider it to be complete. If 
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we carry our imagination forward for fifteen years what do we 

see? ” 

“To begin with, great arteries for traffic have been created 
or lengthened. On the left bank of the Seine from the Place 
St. Germain de Prés as far as the Seine itself, a broad thorough- 
fare gives traffic easy access to the right bank of the river. 
Not far from this new street the rues de l’Abbé, de |’Epée, de 
Bue, St. Jacques, de I’Ecole, and de la Madeleine are greatly 
enlarged.”’ 

“The Church of St. Severin, one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Paris, is freed from the wretched buildings—centres 
cf disease and consumption—which formerly surrounded it.” 

**In the neighboring (13th, 14th, and 15th) arrondissements 
new thoroughfares have been constructed and old thorough- 
fares enlarged.”’ 

‘“On the right bank of the Seine even greater improve- 
ments have been made. The Central Wholesale Markets have 
been completed and the surrounding streets greatly enlarged to 
meet the ever-growing traffic to and from the markets. At the 
angle of the rue Drouet and the Boulevard des Italiens a large 
and handsome junction of roads completely alters the aspect 
of the living centre of Paris.” 

“For forty years the Boulevard Haussmann ended abruptly 
at the rue Taitbout; it has now, however, been carried through 
to the Grand Boulevard.” 

“In the 10th arrondissement the old prison of St. Lazare 
has disappeared, giving room for new streets and healthy 
houses.” 

The work of city improvement is, however, not to be 
confined to the centre of Paris, for great developments in the 
suburbs are projected, although provision has not been made 
for these in the present municipal scheme. Hitherto the 
growth of greater Paris has been hindered by the fortifica- 
tions of the city. These are now obsolete, and their destruc- 
tion is only a matter of time. Schemes for the laying out of 
the land at present occupied by these out-of-date defences 
have been carefully considered, the Paris Municipality are 
negotiating with the Government for the purchase of the 
land, and a municipal endeavor will be made to secure a 
large number of open spaces and various garden village 
developments. 


The movement which in Great Britain has produced the 
Housing and Town-Planning Act (1909) has had its counter- 
part in France, and, as a result, the Beauquier Town Exten- 
sion Act has been passed to secure the proper planning of «ll 
new housing areas, including those of greater Paris. 

This Act provides that :— 


‘“Within five years from the date of the passing of this 
Act each Urban District with more than 10,000 inhabitants shall 
prepare a town extension and improvement plan. 

“This plan shall determine the positions of public squares, 
gardens, parks, and open spaces, shall fix the width of roads, 
their direction, the manner of constructing the houses, and, in 
general, shall establish the proper development of the town on 
hygienic and artistic lines.” 

““The plan, when prepared by the officials of the Municipal 
Council, shall be submitted for the approval of the Bureau of 
Hygiene for the Department in which the town is situated, 
and also for the approval of the Departmental Commission for 
the Preservation of Sites and Places of Natural Beauty or 
Historic Interest.”’ 

““These Departments shall then prepare and submit such 
observations as they may deem desirable. There shall also be 
kept open for a whole year at the Town Hall a public register 
in which observations and objections to the plan may be 
recorded.” 

“The plan when definitely finished shall be authorised by 
an order of the Council of State.” 

“‘If during the period of five years from the passing of this 
law a municipality does not establish a town extension and im- 
provement plan, this neglect shall be remedied on the initiative 
of the Prefect of the Department in which the town is situated. 
The plan will then be made public in accordance with Clause 3 
as above.” 

“The plan, when finally approved, shall remain in operation 
for thirty years, and must then be renewed. During this period 
of thirty years all extensions and improvements in the town 
must be made in accordance with the plan.” 


When the great scheme for replanning the centre of 
Paris has been completed, and the girdle of land now 
occupied by fortifications has been properly planned, Paris 
will have a good claim to the title of the most beautiful 
city in the world. 

Whether it will also be the most healthy city will depend 
on the efforts of Léon Bourgeois, Jules Siegfried, Paul 
Strauss, and other housing and health reformers. These 
indefatigable workers for hygienic reform claim that, to 
build a Paris which shall be worthy of the great traditions 
of the French people, the densely packed areas in which the 
poorer citizens of Paris dwell should be vigorously dealt 
with and every unwholesome house destroyed. They state 
with truth that it is not enough to improve those parts of 





the city to which visitors come for pleasure and rest. The 
housing problem of the thrifty, hard-working Paris artisan 
must receive equal attention, and new and healthy dwellings 
replace the unhealthy dwellings which to-day act as veritable 
“foyers ’’ of tuberculosis and other diseases.—Yours, &c., 
Henry R. ALDRIDGE. 





Letters to the Editor. 


WHY SHOULD THERE BE A SECOND GENERAL 
ELECTION ? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Many Liberal speakers are assuming that another 
General Election will almost certainly take place in a few 
weeks’ time. This assumption grounds itself upon the 
belief that as Mr. Asquith has not obtained, in advance, from 
the King, guarantees for the creation of a sufficient number 
of peers to secure the passage of a Veto Removal Bill 
through the Lords, the King will decline to give this 
guarantee when a definite proposal embodying the views of 
the Ministry and of the Liberal Party in the House of Com- 
mons is brought before him. But to give currency to such 
a belief is surely both ungenerous and impolitic. It is 
impolitic, because a widely disseminated forecast of the kind 
will tend to bring about its realisation, and it is unfair 
to assume that because Mr. Asquith may have failed to 
secure the requisite assurances, in advance, the King will 
avail himself of a tactical error, if such it be, on the 
part of his Prime Minister, to make futile the election which 
has just taken place, and so prolong an angry controversy 
which can end only in one way, and which on grounds of 
high national expediency, should be speedily settled. 

The request for guarantees will come before the King 
with an urgency and authority to which a second election 
can add little, if any, weight. It is not as if a new question 
had been sprung upon him. He will know that the present 
position is one which it is impossible should last. When 
the Conservatives are in power the country is practically 
under Single-Chamber rule ; when the Liberals are in power, 
their measures are mutilated or rejected whenever the House 
of Lords considers that it will serve the interests of the Tory 
Party to destroy them. In 1906 and 1908 the most important 
measures of the year, which passed through the Commons 
with huge and unprecedented majorities, were destroyed in 
the Lords, while last year witnessed the crowning outrage 
of the rejection of the Budget. 

The spirit of the Constitution, to say nothing of the 
elementary requirements of a self-governing State, demand 
that this condition of things should be changed. In 1907 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman brought forward resolutions 
which, if embodied in legislation, would secure that the will 
of the House of Commons should prevail within the lifetime 
of a single Parliament. These resolutions were accepted by 
the House of Commons by a majority of 285, the figures 
being: for, 432; against, 147. Although these proposals 
were characterised by extraordinary caution, and fell far 
short of the demands of many reformers, they have been 
loyally accepted by all sections of the Liberal Party, and 
during the recent election, held the field. 

We know Mr. Asquith’s famous Albert Hall declaration 
that “We shall not assume office, and we shall not hold 
office, unless we can secure the safeguards which experience 
shows us to be necessary for the legislative utility and honor 
of the party of progress. The will of the people, as 
deliberately expressed by their elected representatives must, 
within the lifetime of a single Parliament, be made 
effective.” For the purpose of my argument it matters not 
whether the popular interpretation put upon the former of 
these sentences throughout the election, or the more 
restricted import since given to them by Mr. Asquith, be 
adopted. There is no ambiguity at any rate about the 


latter sentence. In either case, the King will have known 
that the continuance of a Liberal Ministry in office was 
dependent upon obtaining guarantees for the passing of 
the Veto Bill. If the Government are not to obtain these 
guarantees, the purpose for which this Parliament was 
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elected will have been rendered vain. I refuse to believe that 
the King will decline to accept the mandate of the country 
as given at the recent election. The majority is sufficient 
in numbers for the work it has to do, and it has with it 
the most powerful forces of the State—the great industrial 
centres of the North of England and of Scotland. 

Mr. Asquith has deprecated bringing the name of the 
King into this discussion, but consider what would happen 
if a second election were held. As a Member of Parliament 
said to me the other day: “ When I go down to my con- 
stituency and ask for their mandate against the Lords, they 
will reply, ‘We gave you that in January, why do you come 
again?’’’ The only answer that could be given would be 
that the King had refused to give the guarantees, without 
which the Veto Bill could not pass. No true friend of the 
monarchy would wish that the King’s name should come 
into the struggle in this way. Even if a second election 
were held, what evidence is there that the country would 
be nearer a solution of the difficulty? Having regard to 
the very heavy polls at the recent election, it does not seem 
likely that one held in a few weeks’ time upon the same 
issues would result in any great change in the balance 
of parties. If the Liberal majority were reduced to fifty, 
would the King give the guarantees, and, if not, how could 
the Government of the country be carried on? The Liberals 
would not assume office, and the Conservatives could not 
hold it with a majority of fifty against them. If, on the 
other hand, the results of a second election were the same 
as those of the first, or if the Liberal majority were increased 
to 150, would the guarantees then be given? If not, then 
a Parliamentary deadlock would arise, and the Government 
of the country pass into a condition of hopeless confusion. 

The controversy has reached a stage in which neither 
Parliament nor the country will be satisfied with anything 
short of the limitation of the veto, and in which Liberal 
Ministers will not retain or assume office unless they have 
the power to secure the passing of the Veto Bill. I cannot 
accept the assumption that the King will be unwilling to 
give the guarantees; the facts of the situation point to 
the extreme unwisdom of taking a step which would in- 
evitably drag the name of the sovereign into an embittered 
electoral controversy, and do more than anything which has 
happened for the last two generations to shake the founda- 
tions of the throne.—Yours, &c., 


An Otp LIBERAL. 
March 7th, 1910. 


THE LORDS AND A REFERENDUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, in your last issue, after 
suggesting that the question of the veto of the House of 
Lords should be decided by means of a Referendum, says: 
“The country would vote definitely on that one issue. Each 
elector would be asked to declare on his voting paper whether 
he is in favor of the Bill or no, and it would be impossible 
for him to vote on any other question.” 

Surely, as Mr. Asquith is determined to resign if he 
cannot carry the abolition of the veto, most electors would 
vote Yes or No, according to whether they wished to have 
a Conservative or a Liberal Government in office. 

The impossibility of an honest declaration of opinion 
on any measure, so long as the fate of the Government may 
conceivably be depending on your vote, is one of the curses 
of the party system of government, and it would surely 
come into play in the case of a Referendum, just as it does 
in the House of Commons. 

It is well worthy of note in this connection that the 
only country in the world where the Referendum has been 
a marked success is Switzerland, and that in that happy 
land (the best-governed country in Europe, and the only 
real democracy in the civilised world) the party system of 
government is quite unknown. Party government and 
democracy are incompatible.—Yours, &c., 


E. MELLanp. 
March 7th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,— The suggestion in Tue Natron of February 26th, 
and in Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s letter in your following 














number that a Referendum on the veto of the House of Lords 
is the way out of the present crisis both seem to suffer from 
a failure to realise that the other side would have 
the choice of whether they would accept or decline the 
challenge, and if accepting, on what terms. 

The Referendum must either be a mere consultation 
with the nation, or a portion of an operative resolution or 
Bill, which, if carried, would have the force of an Act of 
Parliament. 

In the one case the Conservatives could well say that 
if the Government wished to obtain a vote of confidenve 
from their Liberal constituents, they would not raise any 
objection, but that they did not propose to take any part 
in it, and, of course, would not feel bound by the result. In 
such circumstances the average elector, feeling none of the 
excitement of an election, would probably not bother to 
record his vote. 

In the other case, that which Mr. Dickinson seems to 
contemplate, the details of the Bill would have to be settled 
before the Referendum was taken. It would, therefore, be 
open to the House of Lords to so amend it as to take the 
Referendum on the most favorable issue to themselves, and, 
inter alia, to provide that the Referendum must be carried 
by a two-thirds majority either of those voting or of the 
whole electorate. However we may talk about the revolu- 
tionary action of the Lords in stopping supplies, it will be 
difficult to persuade the ordinary citizen that a limitation 
of the veto is not an alteration of the status quo under the 
Constitution, and to resist an amendment that such an 
alteration should not be carried by a bare majority of votes. 

But if not by a bare majority, by what majority? Two- 
thirds is a recognised fraction in local government and 
trade union practice. But have we such a majority ?—Yours, 
&e., 

R. C. PHILLIMORE. 

Battler’s Green, Watford, Herts., 

March 6th, 1910. 


STRAUSS AND HIS ELEKTRA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sin,—May I, as an old critic of music, and as a member 
of the public who has not yet heard “ Elektra,” make an 
appeal to Mr. Ernest Newman to give us something about 
that work a little less ridiculous and idiotic than his article 
in your last issue? I am sorry to use disparaging and 
apparently uncivil epithets as “ridiculous and idiotic ”’ ; 
but what else am I to call an article which informs us, 
first, that Strauss does not know the difference between 
music and “abominable ugliness and noise”; and, second, 
that he is the greatest living musician of the greatest school 
of music the world has produced? I submit that this is 
ridiculous, inasmuch as it makes us laugh at Mr. Newman, 
and idiotic because it unhesitatingly places the judgment 
of the writer above that of one whom he admits to be a 
greater authority than himself, thus assuming absolute 
knowledge in the matter. This is precisely what “idiotic ”’ 
means. 

Pray do not let me be misunderstood as objecting to Mr. 
Newman describing how “ Elektra” affected him. He has 
not, perhaps, as much right to say that it seemed ugly and 
nonsensical to him (noise, applied to music, can only mean 
nonsense, because in any other sense, all music is noise) as 
Haydn had to say similar things of Beethoven’s music, 
because Haydn was himself an eminent composer ; still, he 
is perfectly in order in telling us honestly how ill “ Elektra ” 
pleased him, and not pretending he liked it lest his opinion 
should come to be regarded later on as we now regard his 
early opinion of Wagner. But he should by this time have 
been cured by experience and ‘reflection of the trick that 
makes English criticism so dull and insolent—the trick, 
namely, of asserting that everything that does not please 
him is wrong, not only technically but ethically. Mr. 
Newman, confessing that he did not enjoy, and could not see 
the sense of a good deal of “ Elektra,’’ is a respectable, if 
pathetic, figure; but Mr. Newman treating Strauss as a 
moral and musical delinquent, is—well, will Mr. Newman’ 
himself supply the missing word, for really I cannot find 
one that is both adequate and considerate? 

When my “Candida” was performed for the first time 
in Paris, the late Catulle Mendés was one of its critics. It 
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affected him very much as “ Elektra” affected Mr. Newman. 
But he did not immediately proceed, English fashion, tc 
demonstrate that I am a perverse and probably impotent 
imbecile (London criticism has not stopped short of this), 
and to imply that if I had submitted my play to his revision 
he could have shown me how to make it perfect. He wrote 
to this effect: “I have seen this play. I am aware of the 
author’s reputation, and of the fact that reputations are 
not to be had for nothing. I find that the play has a certain 
air of being a remarkable work and of having something in 
it which I cannot precisely seize ; but I do not like it, and 
I cannot pretend that it gave me any sensation except one 
of being incommoded.” Now that is what I call thoughtful 


, and well-bred criticism, in contradistinction to ridiculous 


and idiotic criticism as practised in England. Mr. 
Newman has no right to say that “ Elektra” is absolutely 
and objectionably ugly, because it is not ugly to Strauss 
and to his admirers. He has no right to say that it is 
incoherent nonsense, because such a statement implies that 
Strauss is mad, and that Hoffmanstahl and Mr. Beecham, 
with the artists who are executing the music, and the 
managers who are producing it, are insulting the public by 
offering them the antics of a lunatic as serious art. He 
has no right to imply that he knows more about Strauss’s 
business technically than Strauss himself. These restric- 
tions are no hardship to him; for nobody wants him to 
say any of these things: they are not criticism ; they are not 
good manners nor good sense; and they take up the space 
that is available in Tue Nation for criticism proper; and 
criticism proper can be as severe as the critic likes to make 
it. There is no reason why Mr Newman should not say 
with all possible emphasis—if he is unlucky enough to be 
able to say so truly—that he finds Strauss’s music disagree- 
able and cacophonous; that he is unable to follow its 
harmonic syntax; that the composer’s mannerisms worry 
him; and that, for his taste, there is too much restless 
detail, and that the music is over-scored (too many notes, 
as the Emperor said to Mozart). He may, if he likes, go 
on to denounce the attractiveness of Strauss’s music as a 
public danger, like the attraction of morphia; and to 
diagnose the cases of Strauss and MHoffmanstahl as 
psychopathic or neurasthenic, or whatever the appropriate 
scientific slang may be, and descant generally on the 
degeneracy of the age in the manner of Dr. Nordau. Such 
diagnoses, when supported by an appeal to the symptoms 
made with real critical power and ingenuity, might be 
interesting and worth discussing. But this lazy petulance 
which has disgraced English journalism in the forms of 
anti-Wagnerism, anti-Ibsenism, and, long before that, anti- 
Handelism (now remembered only by Fielding’s con- 
temptuous reference to it in “Tom Jones”’); this infatuated 
attempt of writers of modest local standing to talk de haut 
en bas to men of European reputation, and to dismiss them 
as intrusive lunatics, is an intolerable thing, an exploded 
thing, a foolish thing, a parochial boorish thing, a thing 
that should be dropped by all good critics and discouraged 
by all good editors as bad form, bad manners, bad sense, 
bad journalism, bad politics, and bad religion. Though 
Mr. Newman is not the only offender, I purposely select his 
article as the occasion of a much needed protest, because his 
writings on music are distinguished enough to make him 
worth powder and shot. I can stand almost anything from 
Mr. Newman except his posing as Strauss’s governess; and 
I hope he has sufficient sense of humor to see the absurdity 
of it himself, now that he has provoked a quite friendly 
colleague to this yell of remonstrance.—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp Saw. 

10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

March ist, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—A lady once asked Mr. Shaw to dine with her. 
Mr. Shaw’s answer was, “ Certainly not; what have I done 
to provoke this attack on my well-known morals?” or words 
to that effect. The lady’s telegram in reply was as effec- 
tive as it was quiet: “ Know nothing about your morals, but 
hope they are better than your manners.” I, too, hope so; 
for Mr. Shaw’s manners, judging from this letter of his, 
are getting almost as bad as his logic. If I were to respond 
to his “appeal” to me in a spirit similar to his own, I | 











should appeal to him not to talk so dogmatically and 
offensively of things he knows nothing about—for he con- 
fesses that he has not yet heard “ Elektra ’’—and to control 
his bad temper and his vanity to a degree that will save him 
from too gross a parody of the case he is attacking—one 
does not expect, of course, too much from the man who has 
written about Shakespeare and other people as Mr. Shaw 
has done. I nowhere said that Strauss did not know the 
difference between abominable ugliness and noise, or that 
he is “the greatest living musician of the greatest school of 
music the world has produced.’’ Mr. Shaw plainly does 
not know the difference between what he reads and what he 
dreams. To say that a man at times writes ugly music does 
not imply that at other times he cannot write beautiful 
music; and to say that Strauss’s large and wonderful pre- 
vious output, plus the wonderful passages of “ Elektra,”’ 
prove him to be the greatest of living composers (the “greatest 
school of music, &c., &c.,’’ is the product of Mr. Shaw’s own 
hectic imagination) is not inconsistent with the opinion that 
in recent years Strauss has sometimes done vulgar and stupid 
and ugly things. I hope this is clear, even to Mr. Shaw. 

I shall be happy to discuss “Elektra” with Mr. Shaw 
when he knows something about it ; and to discuss the general 
problem of esthetic judgment with him when he shows some 
appreciation of the real difficulties of it. For a man who is 
always at such pains to inform the world that he is cleverer 
than most people, he really talks very foolishly—if I may be 
permitted to copy his own style of adverb. It is wrong for 
me to object to some of Strauss’s music, even after careful 
study of it; but it is quite right of Mr. Shaw to say I am 
wrong, while confessing that he himself has not heard 
“Elektra!’’ But Mr. Shaw’s logic was always peculiar. 
Look at some of the delightful deductions he draws from my 
article. I said that there was a lot of incoherent and dis- 
continuous thinking in the opera. From this plain ground 
the industrious Mr. Shaw raises the following wonderful 
crop, which he puts to my credit: (1) Strauss is mad, (2) 
“ Elektra’’ is the “antics of a lunatic,’’ (3) Mr. Beecham 
and the singers and the orchestra are insulting the public 
by performing it. Prodigious logician! How does he do it? 
Mr. Shaw’s ingenious theory is that I don’t like some of 
Strauss’s music because I can’t follow it—his “ harmonic 
syntax,’ for example. My objection to passages of this kind 
is not that they are opaque to my poor mind, but too trans- 
parent; and my general objection, as a musician, to some of 
Strauss’s later themes and his combinations of them is that 
they are so ridiculously easy to write. But perhaps I am 
taking Mr. Shaw and his outburst too seriously. I quite 
agree with him that his letter—so rich in knowledge, so 
admirable in reasoning, so perfect in taste, so urbane in style! 
—should teach the musical critics something, even if only 
in the way that the language and the antics of the drunken 
helots were held to be useful for teaching the Spartan youths 
the advantages of sobriety.—Yours, &c., 

Ernest NEWMAN. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE ESTIMATES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The Naval Estimates are a terrible disillusion- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that the more immediate crisis 
will not prevent supporters of the Government from saying 
so plainly. What is the use of laboring to popularise new 
methods of taxation if the whole product is to be squandered 
in a fruitless and unnecessary competition of waste? What 
is the use of unofficial efforts to create a better feeling 
between the British and German nations if the Government 
is to upset this work by the production, at a moment when 
the German Estimates are actually being reduced, of a pro- 
gramme which can only be called arrogant and provocative? 

The main part of the increase of 54 million pounds is 
due to the panic plans of last spring and autumn, never 
justified, and, indeed, based upon information which has 
been proved false.’ It means that the £40,600,000 of this 
year will increase to something like 45 million pounds in 
the next two or three years. Where is the next extra five 
million pounds to come from? The programme means the 
destruction of every reform involving large expenditure for 
which the present Government stands. It is a betrayal 


of promises made and expectations encouraged by almost 
If it is persisted 


every member of the Ministerial majority. 
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in it means, when the emergency task of curbing the Lords 
is done, a wholesale desertion of the present Front Bench for 
some sounder leadership.—Yours, &c., 
G. H. Perris. 
March 10th, 1910. 


A POLICY OF THOROUGH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—We all feel the need of unity in fighting the 
House of Lords, but the unity must be real. If our unity 
be only a superficial make-believe, and not built upon a 
solid foundation of mutual understanding, it will fail us 
again when the storm comes, as it soon will. Why did it 
fail before? There was no disunity between the branches 
of the democratic foree—Liberals, Labor, and Irish—but 
between all these and the Cabinet, and it would be blind 
folly to ignore the fact that this grave danger still exists, 
and will continue to exist until the democratic party chooses 
its own leaders, which as yet it does not. Had it done 
so, the great opportunity of 1906 would not have been 
frittered away. In the meantime the Irish and other 
stalwarts have saved us, and it is to them that we must 
look for leadership. Let them rouse the country and 
formulate in unmistakable terms the people’s demand. The 
withholding of supply has already put the enemy into fear 
and confusion, and this policy must be maintained at all 
costs till the Veto is settled. It is already evident that 
with this weapon we can win if we have only courage enough. 
We should insist on real guarantees, and resist with all our 
might the feeble contention that there is any need at all for 
another General Election.—Yours, &c., 

JosePuH E. SouTHALL. 

13, Charlotte Road, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
March 7th, 1910. 


THE BUDGET AND THE WHISKY DUTIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—‘‘ The Lords have no backing in the country, and 
no popular force exists as an obstacle in dealing with them.” 
These are your own words, and I agree with them. I am 
confident that there is in the country a much greater resent- 
ment of the Lords’ intrusion into the forbidden realm of 
finance than is represented by a majority of about 120, and, 
in looking for the reason why the Government was not re- 
turned by a much larger majority, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the 1909 Budget forced a large number of voters 
into what may only be temporary opposition. Speaking for 
the whisky trade (in which I am interested), I am aware 
that a large number of English voters were compelled to 
cast their lot with the Lords’ party, not from any love for 
them, but from the feeling that they have a right to be 
allowed to live before being either Liberal or Conservative. 

For some years there has been growing in the ranks of 
the more reflective members of our trade a conviction that, 
as our wares are sold quite as freely to Liberals as Con- 
servatives, it has been bad business to allow our organisations 
to be so palpably political as they have been. Traders 
are known to me in London, Birmingham, Stockport, Shrews- 
bury, Kidderminster, Birkenhead, Leeds, and Nottingham, 
who were quietly endeavoring, as I have been, to remove from 
the trading associations their political bias, but the 1909 
Budget did not leave breath in our bodies, and the movement 
is suspended for a time. 

We have figures now which demonstrate that the addi- 
tional duty on whisky had been bad business for the Chan- 
cellor as well as for us, and the same results may be antici- 
pated from the imposition of the licence duties as proposed. 
Is it wise for the Government to persist in forcing friends 
into the enemy's camp for no pecuniary benefit to themselves ? 
There is just now a very strong feeling of annoyance in our 
trade circles that the opposition to the Budget was most 
selfishly, as well as unsuccessfully, engineered in the interests 
of the land-owning classes. The real grievances of our 
trade were shamefully ignored in favor of the incomparably 
smaller grievances of the landowners. 

Although my business is very hard hit under the Budget 
proposals, I hope I may be saved from having to accept 
temporary salvation at the hands of the Lords. 

Protection would, in the end, be worse than the Budget, 








but people in distress are sometimes known to cling to straws. 

In any case, I cannot support a Government which deals 
so unfairly with my business and doesn’t help itself in so 
doing. 

Let us have some fairness in the 1910 Budget in respect 
of our trade, and the 120 majority may easily be doubled 
at the next “time of asking.’’—Yours, &c., 

Bon-Accorp. 

March 7th, 1910. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The writer who discourses on “The King’s 
English ” ought to know that there is no authority whatever 
for the word “correctitude,” which he uses. The “New 
Oxford English Dictionary ’’ does not even recognise the ex- 
istence of such a word, and it appears to be a recent, and 
quite unnecessary, invention.—Yours, Xc., 

H. V. R. 

London, March 9th, 1910. 


THE CRISIS: A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Might I offer a suggestion? In common with 
every Radical outside the Cabinet, ‘I think that “the 
Guarantee”’ should have been demanded as the first thing by 
the Government. And I would greatly wish to see the 
Referendum put in force. 

But the most of us think that when the Lords kick 
out our veto proposals, the King will not give either “the 
Guarantee”’ or the Referendum. 

And what then? John Redmond says yesterday that 
we shall have another election in a few weeks. And in that 
case there are two things which the Government must do. 
(1) It must now tell the House of Lords that it shall not 
have another opportunity of rejecting the veto; (2) and 
secondly, if it has a majority, it must at once insist on the 
exercise of the prerogative. And when a sufficient number 
of Radical life peers have been created, here you will 
have not only a sufficient instrument for forcing the veto 
through the House of Lords; but you will also have the 
instrument, the only possible effective instrument, for doing 
the next necessary thing, viz., the reconstruction of the 
Second Chamber. I write from a spot sacred to true 
Liberals of the latter days. From my gate I can see the 
grave of the revered and beloved “C.-B.” And it occurs to 
me that once again the mouse may help the lion.—Yours, 
&e., D. K. AUCHTERLONIE. 

Regent Villa, Meigle, Perthshire, N.B. 

March 7th, 1910. 


THE MEANING OF THE SCOTTISH ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I thank the “English Liberal’’ who describes 
himself as having “ taken a small part in four English elec- 
tions,” and also as having beforehand done some work amid 
the Scottish people. If I write, it is not simply to thank 
him, but also to correct him, especially as for two reasons 
he stands in need of correction, mainly because his history 
is at fault, and also because he manifestly thinks of the 
Highlands as Scotland, while I, who am a Lowlander, agree 
with Mr. Andrew Lang in thinking that the people who live be- 
tween the Tay and the Tweed have been the actual makers of 
Scotland. I would, indeed, include more than the men living 
between the Tay and the Tweed. All the Eastern Counties 
I prefer. Mr. Lang, as becomes a Yarrow man, says, “A 
Selkirk, Roxburgh, Berwickshire, or Lothian man is pro- 
bably for the most part of Engtish blood”—that is Danish 
and Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Lang, indeed, speaks largely of 
the people as English, and says that Edwin, who was the 
rightful prince of Deira, then reigned over the English from 
Forth to Trent. 

It is a great mistake to think the people of Scotland 
are purely Celtic. I claim to be as much a Scotsman as 
anyone, and I am no Celt. When Lang said ‘“‘ The English 
speech and laws were the germs of the Scotland of history,” 
he says what is manifestly right. I have then to explain 
that I am a Scot by birth, living one half the year in the 
north and the other half in the south country. I have, 
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indeed, been trained to think of political questions very 
much as the Scottish people think of them, and my training 
has persisted in England, in spite of many influences that 
oppose Scotland. My grandfather, who lived before the days 
of comfort and through the hard times which preceded 
them, and which were due mainly to the operation of the 
Corn Laws, was a typical man of the higher yeoman 
peasantry. One of the things his daughter, who later 
became my mother, best remembered, was that when he was 
visited by the then local Earl, who had been appointed to 
canvass him and all his kind in the interest of the Corn 
Lews, the Earl said to him, “ Laird, you will, simply by sign- 
ing this document, increase the value of your land,” and my 
mother, who was working with her father at the time, well 
remembered his look, as he replied, “I will never enhance 
the value of my land at the expense of the people’s food,” 
jr the reply was characteristic of the man as well as of 
he time. It was characteristic of the time, for it 
said what the French Revolution believed and had 
put in circulation. It is to be attributed to Scottish 
Christianity, as well as to the nature of the man and his 
time. Still, if we think that not only was food so expensive 
in those far-off years, which are well named “ hungry,” but 
practically the food lay outside the reach of the common 
people, who had to live on barley meal and similar dainties. 
I can, for I have often heard of these days, tell a tale that 
would make men think twice before voting once, to bring 
back times so hard on the common, race of men. We there- 
fore see how every man who loved men, could not but speak 
a language that preferred their good to any amount of 
wealth. 

I have said that I live one half the year in Scotland, and 
the other half in England, where, in the Midlands, I have 
had many and eminent opportunities of studying the con- 
trast between North and South. The writer says that he 
thinks various causes have been at work in moulding the 
thought of the people, and he puts in the first place their 
religion. That is, I think, what they themselves would do, 
and were they accustomed to analyse, they would say that 
their religion is not a thing of polity and political frame- 
work, but of conviction. But he omits the very 
reason why the people are so religious. He thinks 
that the Free Church of Scotland—which came into 
being in 1842—has for nearly a hundred years been 
an educative force in the country. My memory and 
that of my ancestry goes back farther than the Free 
Church, and if we can ask why the people are so political 
and true to conviction we must think of many things, 
mainly of this, that there was a far older dissent in Scot- 
land than the Free Church. I am jealous for it, because 
men I know were formed by it, and learned, before the Free 
Church was, to act in harmony with their convictions. It 
sprang from sincere religion, and was of the kind that dis- 
posed men to think of others more than they thought of 
themselves. The Scottish laborer who said, “ We know now 
the value of the vote,’’ really meant its value as regards the 
happiest of all states, the state according to the ideal of 
the Sermon on the Mount. “English Liberal”’ gives as a 
parallel the case of a young man who “kept a quite 
respectable and tidy shop.’’ He replied to a suggestion, “ If 
I cannot believe in the Birmingham ‘Daily Mail’ there 
is nothing left to believe in.” 

On this difference quite a multitude of moralisings may 
be built. We see why religion, which is a great factor in 
the life of the Scottish people, may have a far wider influence 
than the daily newspaper, which is, not only “a poor and 
sordid gospel,’’ but no gospel at all. 

I have to say about Birmingham that even where 
it is most partisan it is faithful to its color. One said, “I 
do not believe in putting a restriction on goods which would 
injure my own trade’’—as much as cutting off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face—“ and so I cannot support a cause that puts 
a restriction on the free entry of goods to this country” ; 
but he added, “when it is made a party question, and as 
such formulated, I am not prepared to split my party or 
join the opposite camp; I have consequently no option but 
to adhere to my own party and its cries.” That is a fair 
sample of the dominance of party spirit in the Midlands, 
a dominance we have to reckon with and overcome.—Yours, 
&c., 


A LIBERAL. 





Poetry. 


FOUR POEMS. 
By H.E. Tue Cuinese Minister, Lorp Li Carn-Fona. 


The Chinese originals of these poems are in eight lines 
of five syllables each. They are rendered into English verse 
by Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng, who has taken care to keep them 
as literal as possible. 


SPRING. 


Wir a gush of larks returns the Spring 
And the swallow’s tireless chattering. 

The plough glides o’er the water-lands 

And paper kites from tiny hands 

In country lanes are seen ; 

While willows newly green 

Loom through the haze, and bright with dew 
The peach-bloom takes a tender hue 

Like maiden’s blush that half defies 

The challenge of her lover’s eyes. 


Alas! in lonely room apart 

A young wife frets her lonely heart, 
And grieves for him she lightly sped 
To follow where ambition led. 


SuMMER. 


Pomegranate blossoms fresh and bright 
Now dazzle our delighted eyes, 
And care’s mosquito clouds take flight 
Before the south wind’s lullabies. 
Now, while the spell of noontide lingers, 
The round fan sways through listless fingers, 
And our enforcéd idleness 
Finds solace in a game of chess; 
Till the vague breath of evening roves 
Through windows shaded by green bamboo groves, 
And o’er the pond where shadows shift and wane, 
The lotus yields her fragrance to the rain. 


Oh, harsh is June to those whom war beguiles! 
Oh, fair is June to those who court her smiles! 


AUTUMN. 


From every tree rustles the dry dun shower. 
How fair the parks in golden sunset’s glow! 
Over yon brow loom mountains capped with snow, 
While moonlight silhouettes the storied tower. 
Dew makes the song of the cicada faint ; 
The rare still air prolongs the crane’s complaint. 


Though winter’s furred brocades seem far away, 
The wanderer’s thoughts fly homeward bound to-day. 


WINTER. 


Our honored guest, with sable cloak, 
Sits radiant in the fireside’s glow ; 
Without, black harbingers of snow, 

The ravens croak. 


l’orses and winds across the hill 
Mingle as if in mirth their neigh, 
Yon chimneys cast in coils of grey, 
The smoke they spill. 


Now flashing through the forest deeps, 
Red beacons light the quarry’s lair. 
Fling up the blind! O, pale and rare 

The moonland sleeps! 


Eastward the Pa Bridge faintly gleams, 
Like silver arches spanned in dreams. 
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Rediews. 


A SCHOLAR AND A THINKER.* 


Few things are more pathetic than the slender gleanings of 
a scholar’s work that has been cut short prematurely by 
death. The years of preparation, the sanguine forecasting 
of large schemes of work, the long laborious accumulation 
of materials, they take up the years. The actual un- 
burdening of the stored mind is usually rapid enough; but 
the student has one gambling risk which he cannot avoid. 
He has to stake all on the chance that life and health hold 
till the end, for till the work is complete he is nought. It 
is not the poet who has most need to have 

“fears that he may cease to be 

Before the pen has gleaned the teeming brain, 
Before high-piled books in charactery, 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripened grain.” 

More tragic is the fate of the scholar who has nothing 
done till all is done, and dies leaving notes which, for 
all their value to the rest of the world, might as well 
have been written in cipher, while for him they represent 
nine-tenths of the matured work which it was his ambition 
to add to the thought of the world. The brief and unrevised 
paper which has been prefixed as an introduction to the new 
edition of Hobbes’s “‘ Leviathan,” lately issued by the Claren- 
don Press, is, a short preface tells us, all that there is to 
show for the many years which the late Mr. Pogson Smith, of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, had devoted to the elucidation of 
that thinker, and his position in the history of thought. 
Mr. Smith was a man of great powers, of whom high expecta- 
tions were justly formed by a wide circle of friends, though 
the stress of that combination of the student’s life with the 
teacher’s, which some mistake strangely for a life of ease, 
broke him down before the threshold of middle age was 
even reached, and of his special work nothing remains but 
this fragment, vigorous and full of character in a measure 
to justify the expectations formed of the author, but, of 
course, the merest crumb from the store of his knowledge. 

We will quote two passages in confirmation. The first 
compares Hobbes as a stylist and Bacon, “that bourgeois 
Machiavelli ” :— 

*“Bacon wrote to display his wit; Hobbes to convince and 
confute. Bacon invented epigrams to coax the public ear: 
Hobbes found his epigram after he had crystallised his thought. 
In short, the difference between the style of Bacon and Hobbes 
is to be measured by the difference between ostentation and 
passionate thought.” 

Unduly severe upon Bacon, perhaps, but undoubtedly 
a finely conceived defence of Hobbes, whose epigrams have 
the sort of terseness that belongs to formal logic and springs 
from the vigor of unadorned argument. They are pithy 
because they are precise, and are meant to convey what the 
argument has justified, so much and not a word more. 

Hobbes was, in fact, what Mill described him, one of 
the “clearest and most consecutive thinkers that this 
country ever produced.’’ Though with some claim to be 
considered the founder of the English school of philosophy, 
he was decidedly opposed to the characteristic methods of 
English thought—the only prominent man at all resembling 
him being, oddly enough, Mill’s own father, who, like him, 
took up very partial truths and premises, and reasoned 
from them with much rigidity and consistency, and with 
little regard to empirical verification. This fearless one- 
sidedness is, in fact, the root of Hobbes’s strength and his 
weakness. The result is well characterised by Mr. Smith 
in the second passage :— 

‘He offers us a theory of man’s nature which is at once 
consistent, fascinating, and outrageously false. Only the 
greatest of realists could have revealed so much and blinded 
himself to so much more. You cry angrily: ‘It is false, false 
to the core’; and yet the still, small voice will suggest, But 
how much of it is really true? It is poor, immoral stuff! so you 
might say in the pulpit, but you know that it probes very 
deep. . . . It is only the trick of the cheap cynic, you retort 
in fine. Yes, it is cynicism, but it is not cheap.” 

All this is well said. Hobbes takes up a position in 
which man, the individual man, is absolutely self centred, 
and he works out all its consequences with ruthless logic. 
At all points his results are, taken as a whole, profoundly 
false. Yet at hardly any point are they wholly false. They 





* Hobbes’s ‘‘ Leviathan.” Reprinted from the edition of 1651. 
With an Essay by the late W. G. Pogson Smith. Clarendon Press. 





would not, if they were so, carry the sting which is actually 
felt in them. So far as the self throws its shadow—and 
it throws it further than we like to think—Hobbes’s account 
holds, and granting that his conclusion is, as a complete 
statement, untrue and unjust, Hobbes challenges us all to find 
out where he is wrong, and to prove him so with a logic as 
coherent as his own. Take any of his well-known defini- 
tions :— 

“Sudden Glory is the passion which maketh those grimaces 
called Laughter; and is caused either by some sudden act of 
their own that pleaseth them; or by the apprehension of some 
deformed thing in another, by comparison whereof they 
suddenly applaud themselves.” 

The two words, “sudden glory,’’ have more of the just 
analysis of roaring fun, flashing wit, and keen humor 
than many a ponderous essay on the nature of comedy, and 
some of us may be won to a partial favor towards the rest 
of the definition by the fact that it is attributed to “them” 
—to those others who laugh when the wind carries off our 
hats, or when they see us from their snug corner puffing 
and panting after the starting train. Having “them’”’ in 
mind, we gladly con over Hobbes’s next sentence :— 

“And it is incident most to them that are conscious of 
the fewest abilities in themselves; who are forced to keep them- 
eelves in their own favor by observing the imperfections of 
other men.” 

If Hobbes does not please us when we laugh, he gives us, 
let us thankfully acknowledge, a word of consolation when 
we are laughed at. 

What Hobbes really confused was the thought of self 
with the mass of experience and feeling which makes up 
the working content of the self. His equally weil-known 
analysis of pity suffers from that defect :— 

‘Grief for the calamity of another is called Pitty; and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himself; and therefore also is called Compassion, and in the 
phrase of this present time, a Fellow-feeling.”’ 

Here it is true enough that a sense of “being in the 
same boat’’ sharpens our feeling; but as far as real grief 
for the misfortune of another is in question, the reason is 
not that given by Hobbes. He would have us suppose a 
kind of reasoning whereby we conclude to a lugubrious 
anticipation of the evil fate of ourselves. This we should 
feel not as grief but as fear. Such an element of selfish 
fear may, in fact, be blended with pity, but this blend only 
confuses the psychological issue. The true influence of 
“self” in the matter of pity is that what we realise of the 
feelings of another is based on our own experience, or ex- 
panded by our imagination, and as in most men the imagina- 
tion is feeble, we have difficulty in vividly interpreting in our 
own minds a misfortune which is very alien from anything 
which we have ever known. Those who have never known 
the pinch of poverty talk of it with complacency, and are 
rather attracted by the idea of a “simple life” that con- 
trasts so refreshingly with their own overloaded experience. 
The man who has known the smart can feel what it is 
when it descends on the shoulders of another. It is the 
experience of one’s self, not the thought of one’s self, that 
comes into play, and it is want of experience, and still 
more of its god-given substitute, imagination, that accounts 
for nine-tenths of the callousness of the world. Human 
nature is less logical than Hobbes supposed, and infinitely 
more complicated and subtle in its emotional structure. 
But Mr. Smith is right. Hobbes is no satirist or egoist. 
He has merely taken up one element, the sense of self, the 
demand of self assertion, and has carried it right through 
the theory of human life and the working of the social 
structure. To do so was to set to all subsequent thinkers 
the task of deciding where precisely he was wrong, and 
what was the starting point at which he ought to have 
begun. Here is a problem of reconstruction which, 
after more than two centuriés, still awaits a statement as 
clear, consecutive, and, on its own lines, convincing, as that 
of Hobbes. 





A FRIEND OF SCOTT.* 
“Tue Skene Papers” afford a most pleasing and character- 
istic picture of Sir Walter Scott. James Skene was a 
whole-hearted enthusiast for “the Shirra,”’ and is content 





~ ©The Skene Papers: Memories of Sir Walter Scott.” By James 
Skene. Edited by Basil Thomson. Murray. 7s, 6d. net, 
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to efface himself, if only he can emphasise the indefinable 
charm of his “ illustrious” friend. The present work, there- 
fore, is not packed with good stories after the manner of 
Mrs. Hughes of Uffington, whose “‘ Letters and Recollections ” 
we are delighted to see re-issued in a compact shilling form ; 
but, for a quiet picture, with the finer shades of delineation 
carefully preserved, of Scott as country gentleman and Tory 
magnate it could not, perhaps, be surpassed. It is a por- 
trait of Scott as he showed himself to a man of like 
sympathies with his own. 

The student of Scott’s life, which ranks with the lives 
of Johnson and Lamb as the finest cordial in the whole 
history of our literature, turns instinctively to Mrs. Hughes 
for evidence of Scott’s buoyancy after the financial crash of 
1826. He will turn to Skene for the discreet revelations of 
Scott’s early ardors as a German student, a cavalry officer, 
and a Liddesdale borderer. Lockhart depends upon him 
implicitly for his account of Scott’s ambitions as a Quarter- 
master of Light Horse. His devotion to his troop and his 
drill was so intense about 1797 as to provoke the unflattering 
comment from his lawyer friend: “Scott is become the 
merest trooper that ever was begotten by a drunken dragoon 
on his trull in a hayloft. Not an idea crosses his mind, or 
a word his lips that has not a reference to some damned 
instrument or evolution of the cavalry.’’ Of course, “ Earl 
Walter,’’ as he then was, wrote the regimental song, and the 
whole of the fifth canto of “ Marmion ”’ is said to have been 
composed riding up and down the drill ground at Portobello 
on his charger, Lenore. It was three years before this 
enthusiasm, so amiably reflected in “The Antiquary,” first 
took root, that Skene of Rubislaw (aet. 19) was first intro- 
duced to the young Writer. Associates at court, these young 
men had naturally much to tell each other. Skene was full of 
his school days at Hanau, and the rumors of revolution. He 
had a good knowledge of German, and was able to direct 
Scott in his callow Burger-worship. Their close companion- 
ship reveals many delightful traits in Scott, and some of 
them would indubitably have been lost but for Skene. There 
are few more fascinating passages in Lockhart than 
the pages communicated by Skene on the Ettrick and Liddes- 
dale excursions from Ashestiel. The best passages, it is 
true, have already appeared (this ought, perhaps, to have 
been indicated in the present issue), such as the breezy 
description of Sir Walter’s amazing fondness for fords. He 
liked to be the first man to cross a ford after a flood. He 
would even attempt them on foot, and tell stories or recite 
a ballad upon a stone in mid stream. ‘“ Upon one occasion 
of that kind, I was assisting him to pass the Ettrick on 
foot, and we had got upon a stone in the middle of the 
water, when some story about a Kelpie occurred to him, 
which he stopped upon our slippery footing to relate, and, 
laughing at his own joke, he slipped off and pulled me 
headlong after him; so that we both had a complete 
drenching, to the great entertainment of Mrs. Skene and 
Mrs. Morritt, who were standing on the bank of the stream.” 

Scott’s solemn affectation of innocence in regard to the 
“Waverley Novels’ is sounmeaning to us now that it is diffi- 
cult to realise how vigorously he disclaimed the authorship 
ninety years ago. Yet it can hardly ever have been much more 
than a pretence with Skene, who recognised at the early 
stage of ‘“‘Guy Mannering’’ a German song put into the 
mouth of Dirck Hatteraick, which he had been made to repeat 
several times to Scott. He rebuked Scott for a mistake in 
the transcript, and begged him to inform the author, which 
that shameless pseudonymist laughingly promised to do. 
Scott’s tenacity in this matter is hardly less remarkable 
than his amiability in regard to interruption, impertinent 
correspondence, and the other minor crosses of the literary 
life. He always, we are told, volunteered some jocular 
excuse for any waywardness or inconvenience to which any- 
one had subjected him. The two minor grievances that 
really stung him to a momentary flame of annoyance were, 
first, the bad treatment of one of his books, and, secondly, 
the inadvertent use of his particular pen. Alert as he was 
to the occurrences of a whole countryside, Scott was prone 
at times to extraordinary lapses of observation, and to 
that total absence of mind which is noteworthy in a few of 
his later letters. He had an aunt, Mrs. Curle, who lived 
in Jedburgh. He was assiduous in visiting her. About 
1821 she moved her dwelling, but habit led him to the 
accustomed door. H> insisted on Lady Scott going up with 








him to visit his aunt. The lady who now occupied the 
house happened to be at home, but in age and appearance 
she differed greatly from Mrs. Curle, who was a stout, 
burly looking piece of antiquity. Scott now saluted a wan- 
looking, shrivelled old maid, with a “ How do you do, my 
dear aunt?’’ She rosé in some confusion, to receive her 
unexpected guests, and, though Lady Scott at once perceived 
and tried to rectify the mistake, her husband proceeded to 
embrace the astonished old maiden, and addressed her again 
as “dear aunt,’’ before she could make him realise the 
mistake of identity. He was greatly embarrassed then and 
afterwards at the recollection of such an incident. 

Such traits are particularly interesting, coming from 
Skene, who had the faculty of admiration rather than the 
gift of intimacy. He tells us, too, a very interesting example 
of the way in which Scott, at a time when he seemed entirely 
preoccupied, absorbed every detail and hint about him, and 
was capable of embellishing a story from a grain of mustard 
seed until it resembled a monarch of the forest. Skene 
himself was instrumental in giving his friend some decidedly 
valuable hints. The incident narrated in the introduction 
to “Quentin Durward,’’ the topography of that novel, the 
incident of the Vehmgericht, and the episode of King 
René of Provence, and much of the landscape in “ Anne of 
Geierstein,” are due to Skene’s diaries and drawings. It was 
he who suggested the introduction of a persecuted Jew into 
“Tvanhoe,”’ and who experienced the encounter with a 
phoca or seal, which Scott uses so effectively in “The 
Antiquary.’’ We can hardly be too grateful to the man 
who was even remotely responsible for Isaac of York. 

Skene’s description of the poet’s waning powers, his 
joy in Scottish earth, his last visit to the Hazelcleugh, and 
his deep grief at Erskine’s funeral, when the tears rolled 
down his cheeks and he wept like a child—these things are 
told with much tenderness by an old man, to whom life was 
never quite the same thing again after “dear Scott” had 
departed. At ninety, his daughter tells us, one autumn 
evening he had a hallucination. Scott came from a very 
long distance to visit him. That must have been in 1865, 
when poor Skene’s sense of the loss of his hero was almost 
as poignant as it was when in 1832 he fainted beside the 
open grave at Dryburgh. 

These letters and documents are rather a mild 
draught of the fine champagne that was the spirit 
of Scott. Skene was not another William Erskine. 
But they are at least authentic, and they reflect for us the 
fighting Temeraire of letters, a figure that we all love, 
not only as one who stated incomparably, for all time, the 
ancient life of his native land, but also as one who was, 


individually, one of the most attractive and lovable of his 
species. 





AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST.* 


Ir is characteristic of America that the most definitely 
formative influences in its political thought should have 
proceeded, not from academic theorists or professional states- 
men, or arm-chair philosophers, but from the daily and 
weekly Press. Among these influences none has been so 
definite and so distinctively American as that exercised for 
over half a century by the “New York Evening Post.’’ It 
has never striven after popular circulation, has never 
pandered to the baser tastes of the public, and the ordinary 
American is apt to mention it with a disparaging sneer as 
the organ of “the superior person.” But its impression 
upon the life and thought of the nation through the medium 
of the best minds has been incalculably great. It has stood 
for scholarship and principles among a people rather 
scornful of both as hampering to the freedom of a new world. 
These principles have been those familiar in Europe under 
the name of Liberalism, though naturally the concrete issues 
which evoked their application have made the course of 
liberal politics in America different from that followed in 
such a country as Great Britain. The political problems 
of the Civil War, with its emancipation and reconstruction 
policy, sound finance, and civil service reform, were 
distinctly American issues, though the Free-Trade and anti- 
Imperialistic attitude of this school of American Liberals 
has brought them into closer touch with European Liberals. 








ads Retrospections of an Active Life.” By John Bigelow, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of France, 
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One of the most active men in the early days of the 
“Evening Post” was Mr. J. Bigelow, who carried with 
him through a long career of distinguished public service 
the sturdy principles which he formed and inculcated during 
the years in which he acted as joint-editor with Mr. W. C. 
Bryant of that great journal. To many readers of the three 
huge volumes of these “ retrospections,’’ the most attractive 
chapters will be those dealing with New York journalism 
at a time when C. A. Dana, Bayard Taylor, George William 
Curtis, and others whose names are written enduringly upon 
the literature of their country, were active pressmen. 

But while still in early manhood, Mr. Bigelow, like so 
many writing men in the United States, was drawn into 
the public service as diplomatist, and the materials which 
occupy these volumes consist almost entirely of documents 
and letters bearing upon the foreign policy of America at a 
time when her relations with other countries were of a 
peculiarly delicate character. Mr. Bigelow represented his 
country at Paris, and afterwards at Berlin, during a period 
when a steady head, great energy, tact, and audacity were 
required in a minister, and his successful career entitles him 
to rank, as indeed he does, among the greatest public 
servants of the Republic. 

To many readers the book will prove disappointing. It 
is in no sense an autobiography, for though the chronicle 
of public work is interspersed with casual glimpses into 
private life, there is no orderly attempt at a connected 
life story. Neither is it much occupied with anecdote or 
commentary upon the many important personages and 
external events which came within his experience as 
diplomatist. To tell the truth, Mr. Bigelow belongs to a 
serious, rather heavy type of American, very thorough, level- 
headed, and laborious, but not particularly interesting upon 
what is called the personal side. At the same time, it is 
evident that, like many men of this order, he had a great 
capacity for making and for holding friends, and upon 
occasion he showed real capacity in reading character and 
in penetrating masks. His earliest visit to Paris and London, 
1858-60, brought him into contact with many men prominent 
in literature and politics. Russell of the “Times ’’ was an 
early and an intimate friend, and Delane, Thackeray, Bright, 
and Cobden are among the men whose society he found most 
interesting. Here is a sketch of Gladstone in 1860 :— 


‘** He has the nervous, bilious temperament; black hair and 
bright black eyes; a square forehead, which does not rise as 
much in the region which phrenologists assign as the abode of 
the moral sentiments as one could wish; a rapid nervous 
motion, and everything about him rather more suggestive of a 
French or Italian than of a Saxon origin. His face is strongly 
marked with the lines of thought, and in his conversation he 
occasionally betrays the impression that his mind was pursuing 
a train of thought beyond the area prescribed by his inter- 
locutor.”’ 


On his return from Europe Mr. Bigelow, abandoning 
his connection with journalism, designed to settle down to 
a quiet literary life. But the Civil War imposed other duties 
upon him. The meaning and necessity of that war were 
clearly discerned by him as the struggle for democracy 
against a privileged aristocracy, entrenched in power by the 
provisions of the Constitution, and the interpretations of 
the courts. Of Lincoln, at the beginning of his first Presi- 
dency, Mr. Bigelow records the strange impression of so de- 
voted a friend as Senator King: “That he was not only 
unequal to the present crisis, but to the position he now 
holds at any time.’”’ His own maturer judgment is that 
“Lincoln’s greatness must be sought for in the constituents 
of his moral nature. He was so modest by nature that he 
was perfectly content to walk behind any man who wished 
to walk before him. I do not know that history has made 
a record of the attainment of any corresponding eminence 
by any other man who so habitually, so constitutionally, 
did to others as he would have them do to him.”’ 

Mr. Bigelow’s public career began with his appointment 
in 1861 as Consul at Paris, when he was entrusted with the 
important duty of watching and informing the European 
Press at a time when Confederate agents were everywhere 
busily engaged in poisoning public opinion in order, if 
possible, to secure European intervention for the South. 
Mr. Bigelow’s Press experience stood him in good stead, 
and a full and interesting intercourse with Bright, Cobden, 





and the few prominent Englishmen who upheld the Northern 
cause from the beginning, forms an interesting feature in the 
book. Bright discusses as usual not only the detailed ex- 
pediencies of the policy, but the great underlying principles, 
and explains to Bigelow the reasons for the prejudices of 
our ruling class. 

“It is a great mistake to imagine that our people are 
against your people. Our Government is made up of men 
drawn from the aristocratic families—it is therefore aristocratic, 
and, from a natural instinct, it must be hostile to your great- 
ness and to the permanence of your institutions. Our rich men 
take their course mainly from the aristocracy, to whom they 
look up—and our Press, in London especially, is directly influ- 
enced by the Government, and the two sections of the aristoc- 
racy for which it writes—we have also our tremendous military 
services, with all their influence on the Government and on 
opinion. But we have other and better influences—the town 
populations—the nonconformist congregations, the quiet and 
religious people, and generally, I believe, the working-man— 
these have done much to put down the war cry, and to make 
a very considerable demonstration in favor of moderation, and, 
if needful, of arbitration.” 

A remark made to Mr. Bigelow by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton when he learned that the Civil War was at an end 
expresses a view widely current in high quarters. “ Well, 
I must tell you frankly, Mr. Bigelow, I am sorry for it. 
I had indulged the hope that your country might break into 
two, or perhaps more, fragments. I regard the United States 
as a menace to the whole civilised world if you are allowed 
to go on developing as you have been, undisturbed.” 

The real importance of these “ retrospections,’’ however, 
consists in the mass of official and semi-official documents 
for the first time exposed to the public eye. Mr. Bigelow 
flings them out in great slabs to form a quarry for historical 
researchers. Many of the documents throw strong light upon 
the financial, political, and military machinations of the 
Confederates in England and France, especially during the 
first two years of the war, when so well-informed a man as 
Gladstone could suppose that Jefferson Davis had made 
“a nation.”” How near to execution came the proposal for 
an intervention by the English and French Governments we 
learn from correspondence between Russell and Palmerston. 
Indeed, it. seems probable that if statesmen had dared to 
face their peoples with a project to re-establish slavery in 
the Southern States, the Confederate design of European 
interference would have been consummated. 

The last volume gives the inner politics of that amazing 
plunge by which Napoleon the Little strove to recover his 
waning prestige, the war with Mexico and the foisting of 
the miserable Maximilian on an imperial throne which he 
was utterly incompetent to hold. The entanglements of this 
tale of multifarious intrigue and treachery, with its tragic 
catastrophe, are set forth in the wearisome repetition of 
official correspondence, but even so the monumental folly 
of the story staggers the credulity of readers. 

Mr. Bigelow, in these volumes, containing nearly two 
thousand pages, carries us no further than 1866. He has, 
we gather, many more boxes full of letters. If we might 
venture a suggestion, it is that he should make out of them 
a book. This he has not done here. There is no selection, 
no compression, no consideration for the brevity of human 


life. 





RACHEL.* 


For a chosen few among players, the gates of wonder have 
been opened. Of this shining fellowship was the Jewess 
Rachel, in whom the flames of genius and life itself were 
extinguished at thirty-eight. For Rachel also the gates 
of wonder were opened. Passing through them, with the 
mien and in the garb of Elektra, she drew light-hearted 
Paris after her, even to the confines of the Athens of 
Sophocles. For the scenes of Greek tragedy, when we recall 
the majestic spaces of the amphitheatre, the modern play- 
house is a mere back-parlor; but Rachel appearing, the stage 
of the Frangais seemed limitless and roofless. As she stood 
there with outstretched arms, the audience felt, says Mme. 
de Faucigny-Lucinge, “l’émotion sacrée qu’on ressent devant 
une statue antique,’’ and when her voice rose in impreca- 





~ * Rachel et son Temps.” Par A, de Faucigny-Lucinge. Paris: 
Emile-Paul, 3fr. 50c. 
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tion it must have been, in the tremendous words of the 
collect, “a sudden great sound, as it had been a mighty 
wind.”’ 

The career of Rachel is a measure of what genius will 
accomplish in the theatre. Her resources were almost solely 
those of the tragic actress, for though she could and did 
occasionally play in comedy, she could Jay no high com- 
mands upon the comic muse. In tragedy, moreover, the 
realm in which she took natural and unchallenged station, 
her force and sway were definitely bounded.- Those parts 
wherein she seemed to be deified at once by her own spirit 
and by the spirit of the antique drama were few in number. 
Rachel was essentially a classicist; and at the time when 
she, was acting her noblest at the Théatre Frangais (and 
when in fact she was the Thédtre Frangais), classicism was 
pretty nearly at the last ditch in the long struggle with 
romanticism. The influence of Chateaubriand had not spent 
itself ; the influence of Victor Hugo, of Lamartine, of Musset 
was still passing through the whole of French literature ; 
and the influence of the youngest of the three schools 
of‘the romantics, represented chiefly by the exquisite Gautier, 
was already felt and relished. Alone, the Jew girl from 
the gutter, thin, consumptive, demoniac, kept her classic 
lamp alight. De Quincey, reviewing the talents of some 
Grecian orators, speaks in his magic way of the “naked 
quality of vehemence.”’ Rachel is largely, though not 
wholly, in that phrase. By her naked quality of vehemence, 
joined, of course, with many other qualities, she, an alien 
in a hostile field, upheld the worship of the classic for 
sixteen years, in the Paris of all the romantics. 

A Jew girl from the gutter! Yes; this was Rachel, 
and this was what she was. Not by origin nor by associa- 
tion had she any link with the theatre. There are and have 
been Thespian families upon the members of which the very 
fact of birth confers a kind of right to the perilous calling 
of the stage. But Rachel was no more dedicated to the 
footlights than Garrick was or Irving was. She fought for 
the place that she had first accidentally stumbled into. 
From the tattered days of childhood she was a delightful 
and indisputable proof that genius will be served. What a 
titillating, poignant picture we have of her trotting up and 
down the boulevards, harp in hand, and edging her way 
with fierce, bright shyness into cafés. “Are you cold?” 
asked old M. Choron, her first befriender. ‘“ Yes; but I’m 
a lot more hungry.’’ To Paris she had come with her 
Hebrew parents; Hebrews whose slender commerce with 
the world drove them to be wanderers upon the face of 
France, and almost mendicants. The father was a pedlar, 
“marchant ambulant’”’; travelling here and there, gipsywise, 
in a little cart. Something lured him to Paris; and in 
Paris it was that the child Rachel began to kick her heels 
up, singing and improvising; not in frolic, but to gather 
coppers for the common store. 

On one of her nightly rounds the child was met by 
Choron, eminent music-teacher, and no laggard in 
philanthropy. This benefactor’s death, soon after he had 
placed her in his school, sent Rachel home again, and 
probably again to the streets. One day a neighbor lent 
her a volume of Racine (‘ Not that you’ll find much in it, 
dear, I’m afraid!”); and in this the muse of fire spoke at 
last to her. But like the Peri at the gate of Eden she 
stood long disconsolate. The hawkers, water-carriers,.and 
out-of-works round about where she lodged knew quite well 
that the child of Judah was a genius, but could hardly force 
the theatre for her. She managed it all by herself, beginning 
at a shabby little concert-room, where she was seen by one 
of the people of the Gymnase Theatre. This discerning 
person took Rachel to the manager, Poirson, who seems 
at once to have recognised in her a recruit to be enlisted. 
Poirson brought her out in a piece imitated from Sir Walter 
Scott. This was in 1837, when Rachel was scarcely more 
than sixteen. 

Poirson was something more than an astute manager; 
he proved himself to be also a man in whom the traffic of 
the stage had not frozen the current of the soul. He saw 
where the débutante’s future lay, and calling her into his 
room one morning, he said: “ My dear child, I am proud 
of you, but I do not wish to circumscribe your talent. 
There is a greater stage than mine for you. Tragedy is 
dead at the Comédie Frangaise; you shall go there and call 
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it back to life.’”” In a year from this date, on June 12th, 
1838, Rachel, not yet eighteen, was applauded on the boards 
of the House of Moliére. “Rachel était transfigurée,” is 
the author’s suggestive summing-up. Dr. Véron, one of the 
best and raciest gossips of the period, said that the young 
actress, unknown the night before,’ “ revealed herself in a 
flash’’; and that eccentric. character, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
went about proclaiming “la grice incorporelle de Rachel, 
la Psyché Rachel, la Psyché presqu’ailée.” 

But though this Psyche might indeed, as d’Aurevilly 
said, have wings, she was not in one night borne by them 
into her true empyrean. A woman’s work, observed a gentle- 
man at a Cambridge Commencement (how he came to say 
it there one knows not), “is never done ”’ ; and the statement 
is doubtless very true indeed of the woman whose work is 
play-acting. But Rachel had character as well as genius, 
and effort in her craft was natural to her. To revive 
Racine and Corneille, for audiences that had tasted of the 
modern art of Hugo, Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny, must 
have meant, in the case of so young and inexperienced an 
actress, an immense deal of study and practice of the 
severest technical sort; and Rachel, like many another great 
performer, had sundry defects to get rid of. Her power and 
truth of gesture seem almost from the first to have been 
quite wonderful; and she had the expressive Israelitish 
features that carry emotions across the lamps before the 
words are spoken; but her voice in her younger days lacked 
flexibility, sonority, and variety. She developed it into an 
organ that must have been well-nigh perfect for tragic 
utterance. Here is an interesting note by an anonymous 
English critic of the last century :— 

“By careful training her originally hard and harsh voice 
had become flexible and melodious, and its low and muffled 
notes under the influence of passion possessed a thrilling and 
penetrating quality that was irresistible. When excited, her 
plain features became transfigured by the glow of genius, and 
in her impersonations of evil and malignant emotions there was 
a majesty and dignity which fascinated whilst it repelled. Her 
facial elocution was unsurpassable in variety and expressive- 
ness, whilst the grace of her gestures, and the marvellous skill 
with which she varied her tones with every shade of thought 
and emotion, were completely beyond criticism.” 

In London, where she came three years after Queen Victoria’s 
accession to the throne, and in Russia, Germany, Austria, 
and Holland, the magnetic Jewess was féted and almost 
adulated. Signal everywhere, though chiefly, of course, in 
her own country, were her social triumphs. She divined 
the world, one may say, as she had divined the theatre. 
Intellectual and artistic Paris had a lively and deep regard 
for her; and in salons the most exclusive of the Faubourg 
St. Germain (at least until she had electrified the town by 
reciting the “ Marseillaise’’: what one would give to have 
heard this!) she enjoyed a homage that was manifestly 
genuine. They say it was a delight merely to hear her speak. 
(‘ Madame,’’ said the Comte Molé to her at Mme. 
Recamier’s, “vous avez sauvé la langue Frangaise’’); and 
her air and manner in private displayed nothing of the 
portentous Grundyism of our splendid Siddons, who asked 
for porter in blank verse, and eyed an unattainable mustard- 
pot as it had been the urn of Orestes’ ashes. 

Born at a poor Swiss inn in 1820, this daughter of Israel 
and the gods died of consumption, at Cannet, near Cannes, 
in 1858. In the history of the French stage there are two 
imperishable names: Talma and Rachel; and as the woman 
was (we fancy) indisputably greater than the man, so is 
her renown so-day. So far forth as the stage can im- 
mortalise, they are both of the immortals. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH.* 


In the introduction to this little book, Dr. M. E. Sadler 
writes :— 


“The lectures printed in this volume were delivered, under 
the auspices of the London Inter-Collegiate Christian Unions, 
in St. James’s Hall, London, during November and December, 
1909, to audiences of men and women students of the University. 
They are now issued in a convenient form for use by those who 
desire to study the fundamental problems of the Christian Faith. 
2 pe: Lectures like these leave the mind ashamed of linger- 
ing among half-beliefs. They impel it to a decision.” 





*“The Faith and Modern Thought.” By William Temple, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 
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We cordially echo Dr. Sadler’s tribute to the vigor, 
courage, and independence with which Mr. Temple has 
treated this great and difficult subject; and we may add 
that his lucidity of thought and simplicity of language make 
the book delightful reading. In a course of popular lectures 
to young people, printed as they were delivered, it would, 
of course, be foolish to expect an exhaustive treatment. The 
demand for definiteness of impression requires a certain 
dogmatism of statement, which a sympathetic reader will 
gladly overlook, while hoping that so fresh and striking an 
argument as is here presented may before long receive a 
more adequate exposition. Some of the chief difficulties of 
Christian faith, such as those that attend belief in prayer 
and in miracles, are here scarcely noticed at all. 

Christian apologetic has moved far since the days when 
science and historical criticism were regarded as hostile 
forces, and the only question seemed to be what remnants 
of territory they would leave for Faith to occupy. Modern 
apologists, like Mr. Temple, have turned them into allies, 
and their territory, with full self-government, is now part 
of the imperial domain. There is a striking change, also, 
in the universality of the appeal that can now be made. 
Formerly, the divisions of Christendom gave a powerful 
weapon to the hostile critic. To those who desired him to 
accept Christianity, his easy answer was, “Which? Is 
it to be Catholic or Evangelical, Calvinist or Mystical?” 
Each creed seemed to be defending itself by arguments that 
destroyed the others. The outward divisions persist, but 
the inward separation is breaking down. And the reason 
clearly is that truth is one, and that its fearless and honest 
pursuit leads by many paths to one goal. Opinions and 
practices separate ; facts and truth unite. As William Penn 
wrote long ago, “ Humble and devout souls are everywhere 
of one religion.” There is very little in Mr. Temple’s 
argument that betrays his color, or that need be unacceptable 
to Christians of whatever hue. 

The strongest feature in his method of dealing with the 
subject is the way in which he weaves together lines of argu- 
ment in four strands, showing how they support one another. 
These are: Personal religious experience, the necessities of 
philosophic thought, the facts of history as revealed by 
critical study, and the witness of the Christian fellowship. 
These are brought to bear on the fundamental contradiction 
between reason and experience. Reason demands that 
the world shall be a coherent system; the presence of evil 
makes it, as experienced, a chaos. What is to resolve this 
hopeless and apparently irreconcilable antagonism? No 
thing, urges Mr. Temple, but Christianity—with its 
revelation of love as the ultimate principle of the universe, 
and of atonement as the means whereby good is brought 
out of evil. 

The argument will appeal differently to different minds ; 
but it is worthy of the respectful attention of all seekers 
after truth. 





A SATIRE ON JOURNALISM.* 


THis is a satire on journalism, and the victims of Mr. 
Montague’s bitter wit lie strewn about every corner of Fleet 
Street. No type is spared; neither the old-fashioned party 
newspaper, Tory or Liberal, nor its successor, the merely 
“yellow” journal, trading under the motto of “ patriotism,” 
much as a saddler or costumier blazons his shop front with 
the Royal Arms. Mr. Montague finds them all guilty of 
the crime which he cannot pardon, the false coining of 
words. He assails these offenders with extraordinary 
brilliancy and vindictiveness, chases them out of every corner 
of refuge, and in the joy of exposure makes almost a serious 
hero of his comic villain, a kind of Captain Shandon, 
plumped down in a Manchester newspaper office. His 
novel gives you no rest; like “ A Tale of a Tub,” it harries 
every kind of game that flies, until the hunter has shaken the 
last feather out of the scarecrows of the mind that he pursues. 
The effect of this continual glitter of satirical writing is 
now and then a little over-dazzling, and we are not quite 
sure whether Mr. Montague’s victims will understand it. 
But it is astonishingly good. Our only doubt is whether 
its author, in clearing the Temple of Journalism of the 





*“ A Hind Let Loose.” By C. E. Montague. Methuen. 6s. 





sinners who defile its outer courts, has not swept away 
the Sacred Edifice itself. 

The main stuff of ‘“ A Hind Let Loose,” is, we are afraid, 
one of the open secrets of journalism. Most of us know 
the bright spirit who is “on hire”’ to the party newspaper, 
and it seems a little invidious that both Thackeray and 
Mr. Montague should assume that he is usually an Irish- 
man. In Fay-Moloney, indeed, he creates for his purpose 
a special variety of the type. We have known convinced 
Tories who have habitually written Radical articles, and 
Radicals who have spent the best part of their lives in a 
Tory newspaper office. “Mark Rutherford,” for example, 
makes a brief, impressive study of such a man, who, with 
Radical sentiments, is “obliged to be violently Tory” in 
his articles, though he “draws the line at religion.” 
But Fay-Moloney perpetrates the really dazzling wicked- 
ness of writing, on the same evening, the leading 
article (on the same topic) for the Tory “ Warder” 
and the Radical “ Stalwart,” and presently illumines, to the 
same purpose, the new patriotic organ of everybody— 
Radicals, Tories, and a tertium quid. Thus Mr. Montague 
is. able to drive home to the full-stop of his last chapter 
his thesis of the unreality of journalism. For see how Fay’s 
impish talent has served his employers. Both to the 
“Warder” and the “Stalwart”’ this paragon of imitative- 
ness has imparted the character which endears it to its 
readers. ‘The Warder” he feeds with good “John Bull” 
common-sense Toryism; into the “Stalwart,” that acid 
regenerator of mankind, he stokes fuel appropriate to 
its Baptist soul. He even keeps up the Pott and Slurk 
polemics of the two journals: rebukes the “ Warder’’ for 
its “Chinese torpor,’’ and retorts on the “Stalwart’’ for 
its “compost of maudlin sentiment and gabbling abuse” ; 
and all the time writes interchangeable articles, which will 
fit either into the Radical or the Tory slot. The game is 
only apparently up when Fay and Moloney are revealed to 
be one and the same person. Then the two editor- 
proprietors set to work to realise the journalistic “ soul" 
that this rascally genius has improvised for them both. 
But the spirit will not rise: Fay-Moloney has “ queered the 
pitch.”’ His make-believe has come to be so much the 
real thing that the clients of Brumby, of the “ Warder,” 
write imploring him to “sack his wishy-washy windbag of 
an understudy,’’ and give them again something from the 
fountain-head—“ just a little plain, English common-sense, 
from someone who means what he says and says what he 
means,” while voices in the train torture the listening Pinn, 
the Radical, by asking each other what has gone wrong with 
the “Stalwart ’—with its “fat pi jaw about moderation”? 
The chorus becomes intolerable to both oracles, so they 
sneak off their tripods to Fay’s shabby lodgings, and entreat 
him to come back to them both on his own terms, and 
give the people—both the peoples—“ what they want.’’ Even 
this is not the limit of Fay’s triumph, for Roads, the 
“yellow press” organiser, is a third connoisseur of the 
unmeaning, and is so tickled with Fay’s master-building, 
that he engages him for the journal that will make all 
Halland conscious of itself as “the second city of the 
Empire.” So Fay pontificates for the three. 

Mr. Montague’s satire is the instinctive cry of the honest 
and able journalist, and if we take it to be written in mockery 
of party advocacy, the anonymous habit of our newspapers, and 
the whole mechanism of a cheap traffic in ready brains set up 
to counterfeit culture, we shall be the last to deny it point 


and efficacy. Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope have done it 
before — “avec tendresse.” Mr. Montague has no 
“tendresse.” He is an implacable intellectualist, one of 


the most accomplished and truthful of political writers, 
and therefore, perhaps, the more contemptuous of the con- 
ventional pleading which any clever pen can imitate. It 
is certainly worth our while to inquire how it has come 
abcut that the business which once could hire Addison 
and Swift is now content to hire the “leader-writers”’ of 
the “Daily Mail.’’ France has not come to that pass; 
and a balance of advantage would seem to rest with the 
system which, within the last four years, could retain as 
working journalists two men who have succeeded each 
other as Prime Ministers, and a third who will probably 
be Prime Minister before he dies. Why is much of our 
journalism so meaningless, so imsincere, 60 open to Mr. 
Montague’s taunt that any smart stranger can play upon 
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its conductors and its public? And if the secret lies with 
the poor, backward taste and uncritical spirit that produced 
the old journalism, we are afraid the remedy does not lie 
with the new type which Mr. Montague scoffs at in this 
brilliant passage :— 


“Going on with £150,000 in pocket, from strength to 
strength, he founded a daily paper, not for talented people 
and sportsmen only, but for everybody. Soon he had two— 
one in a Scotch city, one in an English; each when opened 
undoubtedly gave you a more poignant first sense of the 
appalling or intoxicating character of yesterday than any of 
the older journals offered for double the money. You might 
often think, from the way those niggards fobbed off their 
customers, that nothing seismic or cataclysmic at all had 
happened for twenty-four hours. Roads resented this slander 
on the richness, the diversity of life; no day but, as his paper 
showed, England was elapped in the face, by somebody, some- 
where; no day but he rolled up Britannia’s sleeve and said, 
‘Feel that biceps!’ It kept your blood nicely on the boil. 
New worlds, too, came in to cover the bald places of the old, 
and our Mother England’s broken and precarious flow of 
murders and connubial convulsions worth reporting was re- 
plenished from a score of tributary rills in Paris, Brussels, 
Vienna, and Melbourne; the lusts of New York and the homi- 
cides of California enriched for the first time the sacred home 
life of English families at their next morning’s breakfast.” 





FOUR NOVELS.* 


Mr. Epcar Jepson is a novelist who is always interesting. 
Long ago—which is to say some twelve or thirteen years 
ago—he wrote a book called “The Passion for Romance,” 
which deals in a vein of grave and yet vivid satire with 
certain passing follies of the time. He followed up this 
success with an enchanting fantasy called ‘“‘ Keepers of the 
People,’’ which is in reality a panegyric on the extremest 
Toryism put in romantic form; later he invented “Lady 
Noggs,’’ and while he was publishing the amazing achieve- 
ments of this heroine, he wrote a little book called ‘“ The 
Horned Shepherd,’’ which, as it seems to the writer, is 
quite an amazing achievement in the reconstruction of 
certain age-old mysteries. Now again, in “No. 19,’ he 
treats of the mysteries, and he has used his very considerable 
knowledge of such matters as the substratum of a tale of 
great sensational interest. The scene is laid in a mild and 
peaceful suburb of London, called Hertford Park, and thus 
is the note of the book struck in an early chapter :— 

“One evening I sat waiting with one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the Park, Mr. Herbert Vincent, till a court 
should be vacant and we could play singles. We were talking 
as we waited; and presently he said, ‘ You live in the Walden 
Road, don’t you?’ 

“* Yes, at No. 20,’ said I. 

“*Do you find anything queer about the road?’ 


*“*Queer? No. How do you mean?’ I said 
surprise. 

*** Well, I can remember the time when every house in 
it was always occupied. But for the last five or six years 
it has been impossible to get people to stay in it. One family, 
at any rate, cleared out when they had been in it only two 
months, and went on paying rent for their house for three 
years; they lived at No. 18. Another family cleared out of 
_ 16 because they could not get a servant to stay with 
them.’ . 


“As I came down Walden Road I thought of what 
Vincent had said about its being queer. Truly, it was 
very still; and the fancy came to me that there rested on it 
the brooding hush which sometimes comes before a storm.” 


Now this passage very fairly indicates the task which 
the author has set before him. He has willed to enchant 
Suburbia, to summon the fume and flame of the abyss into 
a modern street, to make the trim lawn of a newly built 
villa the meeting place of those dark and surmised Powers 
that some believe to be the concealed inhabitants of material 
nature. Of course, it is easy enough to ridicule Pan; to 
declare that there does not exist, in rerum natura, a being 
of terror who manifests as half-man, half-goat. There is no 
such being ; but the grotesque monster with horns and hoofs 
who does not exist, is the pictorial symbol of forces which 
do exist. The fashion of symbol changes; the old 
Greek image of Pan is obsolete these many centuries; but 
there are those who are inclined to think that the ancient 

*““No. 19.” By Edgar Jepson. Mills & Boon. 6s. 

“The Stone Ezel.”” By C. L. Antrobus. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


‘* Lovers on the Green.”” By May Crommelin. Hutchinson. 6s. 
“They Also Serve.’ By Christopher Stone. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


in some 








mystery of Pan is rehearsed to-day under a very different 
symbol, and beneath less picturesque disguises. And, quite 
apart from its strong sensational interest, Mr. Jepson’s 
story really states some highly interesting psychical 
questions. 

While Mr. Jepson is concrete and direct, Mrs. Antrobus 
is abstract and allusive. ‘The Stone Ezel’’ was a huge 
boulder standing on the wild border of a wild northern 
village between moor and forest. For this monolith the 
country people had a vague but intense reverence and fear ; as 
the author hints, it had possibly been the symbol of some for- 
gotten religion, and still preserved a certain measure of its 
ancient sanctions :— 

“There was, too, a dim idea of the Stone as a witness, 
possibly an avenger; so that the death, nearly two centuries 
before this present time, of a young and beautiful woman, 
killed by the hoof of a rearing horse, was held ominous to 
the family of the rider, her husband. Close by the great 
boulder she died, and her story, like all other stories of the 
Stone, was handed down from generation to generation of the 
long-memoried people of the soil.’ 

The Vengeance of the Stone Ezel is the theme of the book ; 
it falls on the guiltless descendant of the guilty Adye in 
a strange and terrible fashion. But the murderer of the last 
of the Adyes does not escape scot-free. He had fled to South 
America, but the avenger was on his trail :— 

“And now, my dear friend,” said the General, when 
dinner was over and cigarettes lighted, ‘‘ what happy chance or 
design has brought you hither. Will you join us? A command 
—any command—is at your feet.” 

‘A thousand thanks! Would that I could accept your 
generous offer, but my visit must be brief—too brief. I came 
from England to ask a favour.” 

“It is granted. Do I not owe life to you?” 

‘Well, I want one of your officers hanged.” 

“With pleasure. They all deserve it! Who is the man?” 
So the murderer meets his deserts, and the last chapter 

ends on the note of happiness, with one of the old race 
once more in the old home of her fathers. 

From these two books to Miss Crommelin’s “ Lovers on 
the Green’”’ is a passage from one extreme to another. Mr. 
Jepson is all for terrors and occult mystery, Mrs. Antrobus 
has a tale of doom to tell; and Miss Crommelin has written 
a very pretty pastoral. ‘“Cranford,”’ that exquisite classic, 
must have served her as a model; the book is a picture 
of a village community whose habitations circle round 
“ Gospel Green”’ ; and with very considerable ingenuity, the 
writer, while affecting to be purely idyllic, weaves half-a- 
dozen pleasant little romances into one connected tale. The 
heroine, Serona Doyne, is the centre of the interest, she 
both witnesses and assists at the interludes that are played 
on the Green; and all the while, in the background, there 
is her own love-story, beginning in blank and hopeless 
despair, and ending with all fit happiness and good fortune. 
The episode of the three Belgian countesses and the 
gouvernante is really capitally done, and the final curtain— 
the discovery of the frumpish old lady’s real station—comes 
as a surprise and a delight. And the affair of the Lee- 
Carters, of more serious import, is equally well managed in 
its way. ‘“ Lovers on the Green’”’ is capital reading for any 
season, but it is above all a “holiday’’ book; it will be 
best read in a hammock under a tree, on a sunny August 
afternoon. 

“They also Serve,’’ by Christopher Stone, is a pleasant 
and interesting book. It fails in one way; the author 
impresses on the reader the philosophic depth and wisdom 
of Mr. Cotiller, a blind author. Now Mr. Cotiller is a most 
amiable man; he is in a way the “god from the machine” 
of a careful and successful plot; but his philosophy hardly 
strikes us as possessing the depth and significance claimed 
for it. Here is an example of the Cotiller system :— 

“The mechanical business of life, such as administration, or 
cleaning boots, or holding services in churches, or law-suits, 
are only justifizble because they are mechanical; the child does 
not find them necessary, but since they are necessary, or at least 
conventional and not easily negligible, we teach the child all 
the domestic virtues, neatness and practical habits and con- 
centration on trivialitie The wise man knows that these 
unavoidable trivialities can be relegated to their proper sphere, 
and in our Western ethics, so noble and strenuous in their 
lessons of unselfishness and chivalry, we can often find no 
better epitaph for a man who has never seen over the hedge 
than that ‘he has fought a good fight.’” 

Now we have here an old heresy—Manicheism—under 
a new disguise. The implied doctrine is that the spirit is 
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With Illustrations. 8/- net. 





Third and Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 


| A HISTORY OF GARDENING IN ENGLAND. 
i2)- _ Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Alicia Amherst). 


OUTLAND. 
A Novel by GORDON STAIRS. 6/- 


|THE LANTERN OF LUCK. | 
| 


| 
aeons 
| 


A Novel by ROBERT AITKEN, Author of *‘ Beyond the 
Skyline.” 6/- 


MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 


| THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. | 

| NOW READY. 6/- 

| Better than anything he has yet given us.”—The World. | 

‘* This is one of Mr. Philpotts’ greater stories.” —Times. 

** A strong book, flashing here and there with beautiful gems | 

of poetry . . @ Strong book, providing endless food for | 
| 


thought.”—Evening Standard. it 
| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















Thirty-Three 
Pears’ Adventures 
En Sookland. 


Including Walks in the 
Humorous Avenues of 
Library Life. 


By DAVID CUTHBERTSON 


(Author of “The Student's 
Pilgrimage,” &c.). 
Foolscap 8vo, Handsome Cloth 
Gilt and Gilt Top, 4s’ 6d. net. 

This book i i tly practical, 
but being partly biographical and 
delightfully humorsome, it will appeal 


to the general reader as well as to the 
professed biliophile. 





Bionpsius the 
Areopagite, 
A Five-Act Tragedy in Blank 
Verse. 
By A. W. LANGLANDS. 
Foolscap 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. net. 


“A very worthy literary achieve- 
ment, written in blank that attracts 
by ite dignity and its sonorousness.” 
— Manchester Datiy Chronicle, 


Bick, Gerrp, and 
Miranda. 
By H. E. THOMPSON. 
Foolscap 4to, Cloth Gilt, 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


** A pleasant narrative, a smuggling 
flavour, gives a touch of romance to 
the story, and the rising generation 
may be trusted to note the volume 
just the thing.”—Ezeter Flying Post. 


Write for Catalogue No, N102 of Antiquarian and General Literature. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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everything, and that the body—the external—is nothing. 
And this is a proposition which must always be false, always 
productive of bad results both in body and spirit, in a 
world which is a compound of body and spirit. And then 
again we may question whether law-suits are mechanical, and 
whether a child can do without them. When Johnny smacks 
Dolly over a dispute as to the possession of an apple or a 
piece of chocolate, a nursery law-suit or criminal process 
is made inevitable; and, indeed, every law-suit is a civilised 
substitute for the ancient trial by combat. And, by the 
way, Mr. George Alexander may be astonished to learn, on 
the authority of Mr. Cotiller, that there are “ several lines ” 
in “The Importance of Being Earnest,” ‘ which no lady 
would care to speak before an audience.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


M. Pavut Fremeaux’ “The Drama of Saint Helena” 
(Translated from the French by Alfred Rieu and the Author: 
Melrose, 10s. 6d. net) is a thorough-going attack on the way 
in which Napoleon was treated by his English custodians, 
particularly Sir Hudson Lowe. That Lowe showed a want 
of tact and generosity can hardly be disputed. He was a 
narrow-minded man in a difficult position, and his behavior 
was due more to a fear that Napoleon might escape and to 
want of imagination than to malevolence. M. Frémeaux 
bases his work, which has been crowned by the French 
Academy, very largely on the testimony of the doctors who 
attended Napoleon when at St. Helena—Henry, O’Meara, 
Stokoe, Warden, and Arnott. It gives a good account of the 
details of Napoleon’s life at the time, and the impression left 
on the reader’s mind is that the trivial vexations to which 
he was subjected were as unnecessary as they were un- 
generous, and that the ordering of them must have been 
almost as great an annoyance to the gaolers as to the cap- 
tive. The case against the former would have been more 
effective if put with greater moderation. English writers are 
practically agreed in condemning the policy adopted on the 
island. M. Frémeaux himself points this out and remarks 
that, in the course of nearly a century, the defence of Lowe 
has only tempted two historians. He attacks one of these, 
Mr. R. C. Seaton, with especial vigor, and makes an absurd 
reference to Dr. Holland Rose’s life of Napoleon. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
March 4. March 11. 
Consols pce ene eee vas Sligo 81; 
Union Pacific ose bes al - 193 oa 1974 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... ore eve 874 - 894 
Steel Common _... a i a 874 we 904 
Peru Pref. ... see see ae fis 40 ee 393 


Tue Money Market remains easy in spite of a much reduced 
Bank reserve, simply because the Income tax screw is not 
working. Hence the need for caution. 

Much nonsense is talked about the horror which the 
Government’s failure to carry the Budget has produced in 
the minds of City men. Of course, nine men out of ten 
in the City hate the Government. But they hate it far 
more for introducing the Budget last spring than for not 
re-introducing it now. They would like it re-introduced 
if it helped Mr. Balfour to oust Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George, but not otherwise. In fact, the passage of the 
Budget would distress them very much, and would certainly 
hamstring the Trade. The loss of revenue this year, 
amounting to 28 millions, is due, of course, to the House 
of Lords ; but you never hear the House of Lords blamed by 
the nine gentlemen I have referred to. The tenth will 
blame them, but the tenth is a Liberal. I should add that 
most of the people who would pay super tax are quite anxious 
that the ordinary Income tax should be immediately paid. 
Much pressure is being put on the Irish by the Trade and 
other rich and influential persons to vote against the Budget. 
Meanwhile the whisky duty must continue until the Budget 
is passed. 








Russer Prices aND RuBBER SHARES. 

There is, of course, a very close connection between the 
rubber share boom and the extraordinary high prices which 
rubber is now fetching. The rate at which shares in new rubber 
companies are being subscribed by an ignorant and credulous 
public would speedily slacken if the price of rubber fell two 
or three shillings. But of this there is no sign. In the 
Rubber Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, at the fortnightly sale on 
Wednesday, buyers, it is reported, were present in force, and 
the utmost keenness was displayed in the bidding. The 
largest quantity of rubber ever put forward was on sale, the 
total being a little over 200 tons or about 3,800 packages. 
The first proposal (“ Smoked Sheet ’’) realised up to 10s. 63d. 
per lb., as against 9s. 10jd. a fortnight ago. Other grades 
met with good support at considerable advances. Of course, 
these tremendous prices mean tremendous profits for those 
lucky plantations which are already producing and have 
rubber to sell. But there is really no reason for thinking 
that the price of rubber next year or the year after may not 
be nearer five than ten shillings. And there is good reason 
for supposing (as many well-informed “bears” do) that 
speculators have been cornering rubber, so that there may 
be quite enough to supply the real demand 


THe Russer Boom. 

The moyement in the shares of rubber-producing com- 
panies really began three years ago, quietly and modestly, 
in Mincing Lane, where merchants, who knew what had been 
done in the tea industry, devoted their attention to the 
expansion of rubber production, and helped to supply 
planters with capital because they anticipated an ever- 
increasing trade. The actual speculative boom, however, did 
not begin until last December, and wae the direct result of 
the upward rush in the price of rubber, which was yielding 
fabulous dividends to a number of existing plantations. 
There are now hardly less than two hundred companies with 
shares on the market, with an aggregate nominal capital of 
perhaps twelve millions sterling. But this capitalisation is 
not all, because many of the rubber shares are standing at 
premiums of several hundred per cent. Shares of one con- 
cern, for instance, with a par value of one pound sterling, 
started last year at £44, and rose to £144. And this hardly 
exaggerates the general movement of shares in rubber pro- 
ducing companies. But in these cases investors are on 
comparatively firm ground compared with those who reck- 
lessly buy shares in new companies, many of which are 
floated by unscrupulous adventurers merely to fill their own 
pockets. The new companies will get no rubber for five 
or six years, except where they buy planted estates at 
ridiculous prices ranging up to £500 per acre. So there is 
plenty of scope just now for a tremendous slump. It is 
significant that the lately floated rubber companies (about 
five come out every day) have not been much over subscribed. 
The public appetite has apparently been satiated. 


Tue STEEL CorPorRATION. 


Labor troubles in the United States, fear of Supreme 
Court decisions, the unpopularity of the Government, and 
other factors (especially new bond issues), are all adverse to 
Wall Street; but, of course, the fall in prices may have 
gone far enough for the present. But investors should be 
wary ; for trade seems now once more to be declining in the 
States. Here, for instance, is the last report from the well- 
informed Pittsburg correspondent of the New York “ Evening 
Post” on the iron and steel trade. As regards pig iron he 
writes :— 

“The one thing evident to us at Pittsburgh is that senti- 
ment in the trade is decidedly mixed. Trade journals this 
week referred to an improved tone in the pig-iron market, 
and then immediately contradicted the statements by pointing 
out evidences of weakness. The “Iron Age,’’ for instance, 
reduced its quotations on basic iron to $16 per ton, valley, 
while the “Iron Trade Review” quoted prompt at $17 and 
first quarter at $17.25 per ton, valley furnaces. Basic has cer- 
tainly sold lower than $16, but not in sufficient quantity to 
establish the market; yet it seems evident that the tendency 
in iron is toward a lower level, both in the North and South.” 


se with special reference to the Steel Corporation, he 
adds :— 

“The blowing out of two Carnegie Steel furnaces, pre- 
sumably for relining, and the backwardness of the Corpora- 
tion in blowing in the two completed furnaces at Gary, reflect 
the situation accurately, and, in fact, further announcements 
of stacke going out to blast are expected here. The continued 
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heaviness of coke, despite a 20 per cent. curtailment in | 
production, is also significant, and curtailment of iron 
output, in line with the falling off in demand, is not only 
natural but prudent. Along with the weakness in iron, there 
are persistent reports of concessions in finished materials, and 
the fact that independent manufacturers are complaining that 
they are losing business to the subsidiaries of the Steel Cor- 
poration suggests that prices are being shaded.” 


This seems rather important, and it has inspired the “ Post” | 
to comment on the possibility of the dividend on Steel | 
Common being reduced. Of course, the very existence of the | 
Steel Corporation seems to be jeopardised by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court. New York financiers are much dis- 
satisfied with the President and with Attorney-General 
Wickersham, who is now said to write bills before he has 
thought out the subject. It all comes of thinking that the 
tyranny of the trusts and of monopoly prices can be removed 
without removing the cause, which is the Tariff. 
LucELLUM. 

















are THE peeete for Loss of Voice, Huskiness or Soreness of the Throat, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, &c. These Pastilles have an unrivalled 
reputation for their wenderfully soothirg qualities for all Throat | 

troubles. Made to a formula of the Liverpool Throat Hospital. | 


1/- and 4/6 per box 
of all Chemists, Stores, &c. 

Write for Sample enclosing 1d. stamp to cover postage to 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. 

. a for EVANS’ Pastilies and refuse all aaEe, | 











SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s List 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 
EVE IN EARNEST 


JOHN BARNETT. 


A NEWMARKET SQUIRE 


EDWARD H. COOPER. 


THE WILD HEART 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). [March 18 


BETTY CAREW 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
With 106 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 6/= net 


COMMON WEEDS OF THE 
FARM AND GARDEN 


Including the Weeds of chief importance, both of 
Arable and Grass Lands, and Weed Seeds 
By HAROLD C. LONG, B.Sc. (Edin.), of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, in Collaboration with JOHN 
PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Agricultural 
Botany, University College, Reading. 

MARK LANE EXPRESS. —‘‘A comprehensive book, 
dealing with the damage done by weeds, their distribution, 
prevention and eradication. The book possesses great 
interest for all connected with ‘the land’ in any capacity.” 








[March 18 








Ready March 18. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
Small demy 8vo, 10/6 net 


SKETCHES AND SNAPSHOTS 


By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., Author of 
** Collections and Recollections,” ‘‘ Sir Wilfrid Lawson : 
a Memoir,” *‘ Social Silhouettes,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

















~ THE WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 


Edited by L. Cranmer-Byng and Dr. S. A. Kapadia 


NEW VOLUME just out. 


THE BURDEN OF ISIS. Being the Laments of Isis and 
Nephthys. Translated from the Egyptian by JAMES 
TEACKLE DENNIS. 1s. net. 


THE MASTER SINGERS OF JAPAN. Being Verse 
Translations from the Japanese Poets. By CLARA AA. | 
WALSH. Qs. net. 

THE PATH OF LIGHT. Rendered for the first time into 
English from the Bodhi-Charyavatara of Santi-Deva. By 
L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 2s, net. 

THE SPLENDOUR OF GOD. Extracts from the Sacred | 
Writings of the Bahais.s By ERIC HAMMOND. Qs. net. | 


A LUTE OF JADE. Selections from the Classical Poets of 
China. By L. CRANMER-BYNG. Qs. net. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AL GHAZZALI, Trans. | 


lated tor the first time into English by CLAUD FIELD, 
M.A. 18, net. 


THE HEART OF INDIA. Sketches in the History of 
Hindu Religion and Morals. By L. D. BARNETT, M. A., 
Litt.D. 2s. net. 

THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY. Translated from the | 
Chinese of the Hsiao Ching, by IVAN CHEN, first Secret- | 
ary to the Chinese Legation. 18. net. 

baa DIWAN OF ABU’L-ALA. By HENRY BAERLEIN. 
s. net. | 

BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE: An Outline of the Philo- | 
sophy of the Vedanta. By L. D. BARNETT,MA,, | 
Litt.D. 2s. net, 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. A Translation of one of the 
four Confucian Books. By KU HUNG MING, M.A. 1s. net. 

THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER. From the Zend 
Avesta. Translated by DR. S. A. KAPADIA. Qs, net. 

THE PERSIAN MYSTICS. 

I. JALALU'D-DIN Rumi, By F. HADLAND DAVIS. 2s. net. 
Il. Jami. By F. HADLAND Davis. 2s. net. 


| THE INSTRUCTION OF PTAH-HOTEP. 


| THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU. 


THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA. Selections from the 
Buddhist texts, together with the original Pali, with 
Intreduction by HERBERT BAYNES, MR.A.S. 2s. net. 

THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. A new Translation 
of the greater part of the Confucian Analects by LIONEL 
GILES, M.A. 2s, net. 

MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. Selections from 
the Philosophy of Chuang Tzu. With Introduction by 
LIONEL GILES, M.A. 2s. net. 

THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUL. From the Arabic 
of IBN TUFAIL. Translated by PAUL BRONNLE, Ph.D- 
1s. 6d. net. 

THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With Introduction 
by SIR ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, K.C.LE. 18. net. 
THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL: Extracts from the 
Babylonian Taimud and Midrash Rabboth. 

Translated by EDWIN COLLINS. 1s. net. 

SA’DI'S SCROLL OF WISDOM. By SHAIKH SA’DI. 
With Introduction by SIR ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, 
K.C.LE. 18.net. With Persian Script added, 2s, net. 

Translated 

_ from the Egyptian by BATTISCOMBE G. GUNN. 1s. net. 

THE ROSE GARDEN OF SA'DI. Selected and Rendered 

from the Persian by L. CRANMER-BYNG. 1s. net. 


| THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 


I. THe Boox or History (SHu-Kinc). By W. GORN OLD. 
1s, net. 

Il. THe Book or Opss (SHI-Kinc). By L. CRANMER- 

BYNG. 1s. net. 

From the Chinese, 
Translated by LIONEL GILES. 1s. net. 

WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. With Introduction 
by 8. TAKAISHI. 1s, net. 

ARABIAN WISDOM. Translations from the Arabic by 
JOHN WORTABET, M.D. 1s. net. 

THE DUTIES OF THE HEART. By RABBI BACHYE. 
Translated from the Hebrew by EDWIN COLLINS, Hollier 
Hebrew Scholar, U.C.L. 1s, net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Aibomarie Street, W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three Entrance Scholarships (one 
in Arts and Two in Science) will be offered tor competition in June next, 
iz.-- 
Clift-Courtauld in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
Pfeiffer in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Henry Tate in Science, vaiue £50 a year for three years. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out-door life, combined with thorough education on modern 

lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 

&:. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 
Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, archeology, &c. 


Prinzipal; Miss Amy Kemp. 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddie), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Public School Training adapted to present National needs. Modern methods. Pre- 
paration forUniversities and Technical Colleges, but nocompetitive examinations. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - « MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 


Hockey, Tennis,&c.,.a4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 
princtpals {| PRE EY CLARE, 


SESAME HOUSE 


for Home-life Training and for Training of Children, Lady 
Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particulars apply, 


The Principal, Miss EMILY LAST. 43A, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 

















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





























HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE “OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER ; 


And Seld by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 











“Burt, where did you get your literary 
style P” Lord Morley once asked Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P., who is now the 
“Father” of the House of Commons. 


The March BOOK MONTHLY contains 

an interview with Mr. Burt as reader 

and bookman, which, in a delightfully 

interesting way, answers Lord Morley’s 
question, 








The BOOK MONTHLY is Published by SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 


Sixpence Net, 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 





HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, labie d’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—" Bookeraft, London.” 














LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Eusten Square, W.C. 


MALVERN. : 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station. 


NEW FOREST. 
TYRRELL LODGE, Lyndhurst, facing Golf Links, Week-ends, 15s, 
Board Residence, or will let house furnished. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Leoture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. ®#. _W. ‘Miles. 


SOUTH PORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &e., Baths & Treatment. 


























ROWNTRBEE’S CAFE, Lerd8t., HotLuncheons, Aft’noenTeas. Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent ouisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 














Mrs. T. Newbitt. 














Tag 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL — ———¥" 
Sun Lounge. Every form all Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN. Bath Road. Miss Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Gee Pier; lst Glen; eebunte. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. ‘West t Chit Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 





E. Richard, Manager. 





H. J. Preston. 





DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 





EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 


HADDON HALL, Devenshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MaeGregor’s). Scetland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResmentiaL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELBHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTSL. Proprieter, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 reoms. Faeing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 






































BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Melnutosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Chureh Street. . Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal’ 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette,”) 
It is the only a Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
“F.C.G.’8"? Sutieen of the Week. 
An Unique page of ‘* Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


























NOTICE. 

Tue Nation 1s published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent te Tus Nation 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 50s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisnine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 

Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 

Gordon and Gotch. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
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HAROLD COPPING’S ART GIFT BOOKS 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Second Edition. 24 Original Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. 
Mounted on stout artistic paper. Described by 
THE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Folio (163 by 123 in.), bound in white cloth gilt, 16s. net; 
also for Special Presentation in Full Persian, gilt side and back and 
top edges, 24s. net. 

(Postage 9d. each extra.) 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘ Mr. Copping has imagination and religious 
feeling, is an excellent colourist, and a bold draughtsman. — 
The water-colours have been admirably reproduced. Indeed, praise 
is due to all concerned in the genesis of this sumptuous volume.” 

The Daily News says:—‘‘ With a reverent imagination and artistic 
skill Mr. Copping has depicted twenty-four scenes in the Life of 
Christ in such a manner as to leave the impression that just so must 
these events have happened.” 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
24 Original Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. 
Mounted on stout artistic paper. Described by 

HE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Folio (163 by 124 in.), bound in white cloth gilt, 16s. net; 
also for Special Presentation in Full Persian, gilt side and back and 
' top edges, 24s. net. 
(Postage 9d. each extra.) 

The Guardian says:—“ This is an exceedingly handsome volume, 
admirably produced in all respects. Mr. Copping’s pictures are 
clever as well as attractive, and full of sympathy with his subject. 
The colouring and drawing are oC throughout. The Bishop 
of Durham’s letterpress is by way of being a devotional commentary, 
and is simple and adequate.” 

The Standard says:—‘‘ The pictures are strong and vivid in con- 
ception, while the execution is marked by power and reverence.” 





JUST READY, NEW EDITION, WITH 8 NEW COLOURED PLATES BY HAROLD COPPING. 


SCENES FROM THE 


The British Weekly says:—‘‘ Mr. Harold Coppin 
Mr. Copping stands alone among artists of the 


ay in his gift for 
Bunyan’s works are well known.” 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


By the late DEAN HOWSON. Demy 68vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


has prepared new illustrations for Dean Howson’s ‘Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.’ 


illustrating religious subjects. His fine coloured illustrations to 


The Record says:—‘‘Mr. Harold Copping’s coloured illustrations are beautifully done and full of expressive detail.” 


The Christian World says:—‘ Of m 
fidelity, colour, atmosphere, and 
so many clever artists.” 


THE BUNYAN BOOKS : 


These are entirely New Editions. 


vividness—along with 


ern English Bible illustrators Mr. Copping stands easily first. 
an instinctive reverence which supplies just that religiousness whic 


He has all the artistic qualities— 


escapes 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD COPPING. 


The Text claims to be as accurate as the very best edition, since it contains all the great 


Author’s latest corrections. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyan. 


The Text Collated with the Author’s Final Edition. With 8 

Coloured Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo, limp 

lambskin, gilt top, 38. 6d. net; also padded paste grain, round 

corners, red under gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net. 

SUPERIOR EDITION. With 31 Full-Page Illustrations by HAROLD 
COPPING, beautifully printed in duple-tone ink. Large crown 8vo, 
three-quarter morocco, cloth sides, gilt top, 68. 6d. net. 


GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF 
SINNERS. By JOHN BUNYAN. Thoroughly Revised from the 
Eighth Edition. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by HAROLD 
COPPING. Crown 8vo, limp lambskin, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net; also 
padded paste grain, round corners, red under gilt edges, 48. 6d. net. 
SUPERIOR EDITION. With 15 Full-Page Plates by HAROLD 

COPPING, beautifully printed in duple-tone ink. Large crown 8vo, 

three-quarter morocco, cloth sides, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 





RECENT 
THE NEXT LIFE: Light on the Worlds Beyond. 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. net (by 

post, 28. 3d.). 

The Visible and the Invisible—The Question at the Grave—The 
Moment after Death—Where and What is Heaven?—The Ministry of 
Angels and the Recognition of Saints—The Tempter—Temptation— 
Hell—The Intermediate State—The Resurrection—The Second Advent 
and Final Judgment—Eternity. 

The Church Times says:—‘ This is a most fascinating book—sober, 
seriptural, modern.” 


CHRIST INVISIBLE OUR GAIN. By the Rev. A. H. 


DRYSDALE, D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. Brief Counsels on 


Faith and Duty. By Dr. R. F. HORTON. 1s. net. 


THE LORD'S TEACHING CONCERNING HIS 
OWN PERSON. By WAYLAND HOYT, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
the Theological School of the Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 





THEOLOGY. 


| THE HIGH PRIESTLY PRAYER. A Devotional 
| Commentary on the Seventeenth Chapter of St. John. By the 
| LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


| THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 
By the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM, Dr. Handley, C. G. Moule. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; also in paste grain, padded, 5s. net. 


| THE APOSTLE PETER: Outline Studies in his Life. 


| Character, and Writings. By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, 
| D.D., Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. With Photogravure 
| Portrait. Cloth gilt, 28. 6d. 


GENESIS. By Rev. W. H. Grirritn Tuomas,. D.D., 


Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. In Three Volumes, 68. the 
set; 2s. each Volume. 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY AND THE CHILD- 
REN ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY. Addresses to Children on 
the First and Second Parts of “The Pilgrim's Progress.” By 
the Rev. CHARLES BROWN. With Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions by HAROLD COPPING. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. each Volume. 





POPULAR NATURE BOOKS. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA. Being the Life Story of 
some Sea Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. 
F.R.G.S. With 40 Full-Page Illustrations by THEO. CARRERAS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BY MEADOW, GROVE, AND STREAM. An Intro- 
duction to Nature Study. By HENRY HILTON BROWN, F.E.S. 
With 2 folded Coloured Plates, Photogravure Frontispiece, and 
171 Figures in Black and Write, from Original Drawings by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BY-PATHS IN NATURE. By Franx Srevens. With 


72 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELDS OF NATURE. 
By EDWARD T. CONNOLD, F.Z.8., F.E.S. With an Introduction 
by DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY, M.D., F.R.S.E. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 24 pages of Plates from Photographs, Photo- 
Micrographs, and Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, Medallion on cover, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO STUDY WILD FLOWERS. By Rev. 
GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., &c. New Edition, with 12 
Double-Page Coloured Plates and 57 other Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, with Coloured Pictures on Cover, 2s. 6d. 


PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. With Hints on Collecting 


for, and the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. By HENRY 
SCHERREN, F.Z.8. With Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 


THROUGH A POCKET LENS. By Henry Scuerren, 


F.Z.S. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, | 


| BEHIND THE VEIL IN BIRD-LAND. Some Nature 


Secrets Revealed by Pen and Camera. By OLIVER G. PIKE, 
F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. ‘Containing 24 of the Author’s most celebrated 
a and Pen Sketches by E. RICHMOND PATON, 


Crown folio (144 in. by 1 in.), hand 
ay Fy 4 y 103 ), handsome cloth gilt, 


_ ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. A Book for Boys. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S. With 90 Photographs taken direct 
from Nature by the Author, and 100 en-Sketches by 
E. RICHMOND PATON. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


’ 

THE BOY’S OWN NATURE BOOK. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.8S. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. Illustrated by 2 folded Coloured 
Plates, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 64 Plates containing over 
150 Pictures ~~ wo from Photographs taken direct from 
Nature by the Rev. S. N. SEDGWICE, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature 
Photography. By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. With an Intro- 


duction by the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 36. 6d. . 


FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. A Series of 
Open-Air Talks for Young People. By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, 
F.L.S. With 5 Coloured Plates from Drawings, and 100 other 
Illustrations from Photographs. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 36. 6d. 


RAMBLES WITH NATURE STUDENTS. By Mrs. 


BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &c. 
With 130 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth Tpit, 2s. 6d. 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
The Works of Walter Pater. In ten 


volumes. With gilt tops and decorated backs. 8vo. 
78. 6d. net each. 
1. The Renaissance; Studies in Art and Poetry. 


[ April. 
II. & III. Marius the Epicurean, 2 vols. 


[May. 
A History of English Prosody from the 


Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By George Saints- 
bury, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 8ve. 
Volume III. [ Shortly. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background, By Professor M. W. MacCallum, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., Glasgow. 8vo. tos. net. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
New Edition. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A. In 
5 Vols. 8vo. Vol. V, T—Z. ats. net. [ Shortly. 


A Group of English Essayists of the Early 


Nineteenth Century. By Professor C. T. Winchester. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


igto. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
tos, 6d, net. [ Shortly. 


Highways and Byways in Buckingham- 
shire. By Clement K. Shorter. With Illustrations by 
Frederick L, Griggs. Extra crown 8vo. Gilt top. 6s. 

[Shortly. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Greece, The Archipelago, Constantinople, 
the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus. New 
Edition. With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and a Chapter on 
Greek Art by Professor Ernest Gardner. gs. net. 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By 
D. G. Hogarth, Author of ‘‘ A Wandering Scholar,” &c. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author and his Companions. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide area in the ‘Levant, 
including Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 


Ancient Athens. By Ernest 
Gardner. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
21s, net, 


Life in Ancient Athens: The Social and 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day, By 
Professor T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. (Camb.) Illustrated, 
Extra crown 8vo. 58. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 
Martin L. D’Ooge. 


8vo. 


By Professor 


Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By the 


Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, C.V.O., D.D. Fifth, and Cheaper 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 








| The Gates of India. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for the Year | 


Arthur 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 


of Largs. By Silvanus P. Thompson. With numerous 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols, 
8vo. 3os. net, 


—_ Chronicle.—‘‘ Worthy to be bracketed with Froude’s 
e’ a 


* Carly nd Morley’s ‘ Gladstone '—these to complete a splendid 
triad of geniuses of the nineteenth century.” 


Administrative Problems of British India. 
By Joseph Chailley, Member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. Translated by Sir William Meyer, K.C.LE. 
8vo. 10s. net, Next week. 


Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc. With Maps. 8vo. tos. net. 

Times.—‘ Few writers are so well qualified as Sir Thomas 

Holdich, both as a student, as soldier, and as a man of affairs 

with an intimate knowledge of the country, for the task he here 

undertakes—namely, to investigate the methods and work of 
explorers of different races from the earliest time in the hinter- 
land of India.” 


THIRD EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


| The Burman: His Life and Notions. By 


Shway Yoe, Subject of the Great Queen. 
8vo. 


Third Edition. 
Ios, net. 


SECOND EDITION. 
A History of the British Army. By the 


Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Volumes I and II. To the Close of 
the Seven Years’ War. Second Edition. With Maps. 
8vo. Voll. 18s. net. [Vol. II. Shortly. 


A History of the British Army. By the 
Hon. J, W. Fortescue. Volumes V. and VI. From the 
Peace of Amiens (1802) te the Evacuation of Spain by the 
British Troops (1809), With Maps. 8vo. [ Shortly. 


Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on 
Certain Ancient forms of Superstition and Society. By 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D.,.Litt.D. With Maps. 
4 Vols. 8vo. [ Shortly. 


Papuan Fairy Tales. By Annie Ker. With 


Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ The many tales which Miss Ker has here 
collected form a valuable and deeply interesting addition to the 
folk-lore of savage peoples.”’ 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of 
Peking. By B. L. Putnam Weale, Author of ‘‘ The 
Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Punch.—“ Full throughout of the most interesting and enter- 
taining matter .. . Indeed, I think I have never read a story 
of which the local colour was more vividly presented; so good 
is this that the reader emerges as from an actual ‘ week-end in 
picturesque Peking’ for six shillings.” 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By Henry Jones. LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ The author has a terse way of putting Lp 
that is frequently epigrammatic, and all who are concerned in 
working for social amelioration—to whatever party they may 
belong—will find his work deeply interesting and suggestive.” 
The Common Sense of Political Economy. 

Including a Study of the Human Basis of Economic Law. 
By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. With Diagrams. 8vo. 
148. net. 


The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry C. King, 
D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
[New Testament Handbooks. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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WARD, LOCK 


& CO’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


Large Crown 8vo, strongly bound in attractive Cloth Gilt, Illustrated. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


BERENICE 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


‘*Considering the number of contributioris this author makes 
to fiction, ‘Berenice’ is a remarkable book. Its cultured style, 
powerful construction, and thoughtful passages, bear no trace of 
hasty composition, Mr Howard Somerville’s illustrations, it should 
be added, enhance the attractiveness of the story.”—The Scotsman, { 


WHITE WALLS 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


“There is plenty of incident of a kind that grips, and the 
whole tale is given with the verve and vividness which one 
expects from its author’s pen. There are passages of really fine 
description, for which the scene of the story gives excellent scope.” 


—Queen. 


THE SUNDIAL 
FRED M. WHITE. 


“In the already extensive list of Mr. White’s novels it would 
be difficult to find one superior to the present story in clever con- 
struction of plot, carefully concealed mystery, and a succession of 
most exciting and dramatio incidents.’’—Worthern Whig. 


THE SILENT BARRIER 


LOUIS TRACY. 


The author is here seen at his best, with Switzerland as a back- 
ground and enough thrills to satisfy the most exacting. The New York 
Sun says : “ No author writing in English to-day tells a better story of 
romance and adventure,” and ‘‘The Silent Barrier” fully sustains 
Mr. Tracy’s high reputation. 


THE SPORTING CHANCE 


ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


“The popular authors of this novel have imagined something 
new, even in the annals of the turf. Readers who follow Mostyn’s 
adventures on the turf in this exciting book will be keen to know what, 
after all, was the result of his final effort to win his race.’’—Globe. 


JOAN MAR, DETECTIVE 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
‘Convict 99” seems never to wane in popularity, and any new 
story from the author’s pen in which criminology plays a part is 
eagerly looked for by her admirers. 





A KING IN KHAKI 


H. K. WEBSTER. 


The author of ‘‘A King in Khaki” has a broad human under- 
standing and sympathy, and he has here produced a story teeming 
with exciting adventure and incident. This is a breezy, healthy tale, 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES 


FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Not since her famous ‘“‘ House on the Marsh” was published 
has Miss Florence Warden written a story so far above the usual 
run of her work as ‘“‘ When the Devil Drives.” 


THE HOME SECRETARY 


WILMOT KAYE. 


Mr. Wilmot Kaye is quite a new author, but he is one of 
considerable promise. “The Home Secretary”’ is confidently 
recommended. 


JOY 
L. G. MOBERLY. 


‘Joy is all charm and sweetness, spreading happiness around 
her, and deserving her name in every way. A delightful story.” 
—Freeman’s Journal. 


FOES OF JUSTICE 


HEADON HILL. 


Mr. Headon Hill’s work is always consistently good and inter- 
esting, and “‘ Foes of Justice ’’ is likely to be one of his most popular 
novels, 


PRINCESS OF THE SNOWS 


GEO. FREDERIC TURNER. 


A story comparable to “‘ Frost and Friendship”’ by the same 
author, which attracted considerable attention a few years back. It is 
a romance of the snow country of a high literary order. 


THE MAN WHO ENDED 


WAR 
HOLLIS GODFREY. 


A story of much originality, and one of undoubted attractiveness. 





Te WINDSOR MAGAZINE (for APRIL. 


A NOTABLE EASTER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
CONTAINS A LONG COMPLETE STORY BY A. E. W. MASON. 19 PICTURES BY W. R. SYMONDS 19. 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN: 


“Bianca’s Daughter.” 


FATHER & SON: Sir HENRY IRVING & Mr. H. B. IRVING in the same Roles. 
ELEVEN finely reproduced Portraits. 


Complete Contributions by :— 
Mrs. F. A. STEEL. NORMAN INNES. CHARLES G.D. ROBERTS. RICHARD PRYCE. 


ENGLAND’S STORY IN PICTURE. 


21 Interesting Plates: Harold, William the Conqueror and Period 21. 


And a wealth of Holiday Stories, lavishly illustrated. 





WARD, LOCK & CO. Lm., 


Salisbury Square, London, E,C, 
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The Pick of the Publishing Season. 


The following is a selection of the more interesting Books appearing in the Publishers’ Spring Lists, grouped under different 
subject headings. 


ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. 
British Floral Decoration. By R. F. Felton, F.R.H.S., 


F.N.C.S., &. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Romanesque Architecture. By Edith A. Browne. (A. & 
C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Puritanism and Art. By Joseph Crouch, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A., M.P. (Cassell. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Babylonia and Assyria— 

Vol. II. History of Babylon, s.c. 2000, until the Con- 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, B.c. 539. 
By Leonard W. King, M.A., F.S.A. 
Windus. 18s. net a volume.) 

English Episcopal Palaces: Province of Canterbury. Edited 

by R. S. Rait. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Chatto & 


Royal Palaces of England. Edited by R. 8. Rait. (Con- 
stable.) 
The Parables. Sixty-one fac-simile reproductions in color 


and 11 photogravure plates, by Eugéne Burnand. With 
a Preface by André Michel. (Constable. £6 6s. net.) 

Aquatint Engraving. By S. T. Prideaux. (Duckworth. 
15s. net.) 

Six Greek Sculptors (Myron, Phidias, Polyclitus, Scopas, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippus). By E. A. Gardner. (Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Romance of Tristram and Iseult. From the French 
of Joseph Bédier by Florence Simmonds. (Heinemann. 
15s. net.) 

A History of Japanese Colour Prints. By W. von. Seidlitz. 
(Heinemann. 30s. net.) 

Great Masters of Landscape Painting. From the French of 
Emile Michel. (Heinemann. £2 2s. net.) 


The History of Art Throughout the Ages. Vol. II. Art in 
Northern Italy. By Comm. Coerrado Ricci. (Heine- 
mann. 6s. net a vol.) 

Lombardic Architecture. 2 vols. By Comm. G. T. Rivoira. 
(Heinemann. £3 3s. net.) 

Wild Flowers of the British Isles. Vol. II. By H. Isabel 
Adams, F.L.S. (Heinemann. 30s. net.) 

The American Flower Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. 
(Heinemann. 25s. net.) 


The Great Artists Series— 

Constable’s Sketches. (Hodder and Stoughton. 65s. net.) 

The Year’s Art, 1910. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. (Hut- 
chinson. 5s. net.) 

British Costume: Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Mrs. Charles 
H. Ashdown. (T.C. & E. C. Jack. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Louvre. By Maurice W. Brockwell and Paul G. 
Konody. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

Masterpieces in Color Series— 

Durer. By H. E. A. Furst. 
Lawrence. By S. L. Bensusan. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack. 1s. 6d. net a vol.) 

Three French Painters of the Eighteenth Century: Vigée le 
Brun, Chardin, and Fragonard. (T. C. & E. C. Jack. 
5s. net.) 

Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals : Confidences of a Collec- 
tor of Ceramics and Antiques Throughout Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Turkey. 1869-1885. 2 vols. Edited 
by Montague Guest, with annotations by Egan Mew. 
(Lane. 42s. net.) 

British Stained Glass Windows. 
ner Laurie. £2 2s. net.) 

Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. 
(Macmillan.) 

Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. Herbert. 
25s. net.) 


By Maurice Drake. 
By D. G. Hogarth. 


(Methuen. 


(Wer- 








George Romney. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Titian. By Charles Ricketts. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. By A. J. Finberg. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Schools of Painting. By Mary Innes. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Christian Symbolism. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. (Methuen. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Paris Registers of England. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt. From Abydos 


to the Sudan Frontier. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Arts of the Church— 
Renaissance Architecture. By Rev. E. Hermitage Day, 
D.D., F.S.A. (Mowbray. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Renascence Tombs in Rome to the End of the XVth. Century. 
By Rev. Gerald S. Davies. (Murray.) 

The Mond Collection. A critical account of the pictures 
of the Italian and other schools in the possession of 
the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S. 2 vols. By J. P. 
Richter, Ph.D. (Murray.) 

The Artistic Side of Photography. 
By A. J. Anderson. 

Modern Artists. 


By Arthur E. P. Weigall. 


In Theory and Practice. 
(Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 
By Christian Brinton. (Stanley Paul. 


25s. net.) 
A Child’s Guide to Pictures. By Charles H. Coffin. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 


A.B.C. Series for Collectors— 
A.B.C. of Collecting Old English Pottery. 
Blocker. (Stanley Paul. 65s. net.) 
Great Painters of the XIX. Century and their Paintings. 
By Léonce Bénédite. (Pitman. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Practice of Oil Painting and Drawing. By Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A. (Seeley, 6s. net.) 

Munich: History, Monuments, and Art. By Henry Rawle 
Wadleigh. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 

The International Art Series— 


By J. F. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Arthur Symons. (Unwin. 
6s. 6d. net.) 
Constantin Gulys. By Georges Grappe. (Unwin. 6s. 6d. 
net.) 
Hodler and the Swiss. By Rudolph Klein. (Unwin. 
6s. 6d. net.) 
Japanese Art. By Laurence Binyon. (Unwin. 6s. 6d. 
net.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Lancelot Andrews and the Reaction. 
(Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Many Memories: Of Life in India, at Home, and Abroad. 
By J. H. Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Lighter Side of My Official Life. 
son, K.C.B. (Blackwood.) 
Bells’ Miniature Series of Musicians. 

Herbert Antcliffe. (Bell. 2s. net.) 

The Passions of the French Romantics. By Francis Gribble. 
(Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 

George Sand. By René Doumic. Translated by Alys Hal- 
lard. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Lives of the Early Medici, as Told in their Letters. 
Janet Ross. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By Douglas Macleane. 


By Sir Robert Ander- 


Schubert. By 


By 


The Favorites of Henry of Navarre. By Le Petit Homme 
7s. 6d. net.) 

By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 

12s. 6d. net.) 


Rouge. (Chatto & Windus. 
Samuel Foote: A Biography. 
(Chatto & Windus. 
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Princess Helene von Racowitza: An Autobiography. 
(Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Edward Marjoribanks: Lord Tweedmouth, 1849-1909. Im- 
pressions and Personal Recollections. (Constable. 5s. 
net.) 

Diplomatic Memoirs. 
stable. 24s. net.) 

Emerson’s Journals. Vol. I. 1820-1824. Vol. II. 1825-1832. 
Published for the first time, and edited by Edward W. 
Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Constable. 6s. 
net a vol.) 

George Meek, Bath Chairman. 
6s.) 

Eight Friends of the Great. Careers of eight typical per- 
sonages flourishing in the reigns of the four Georges. By 
W. P. Courtney. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

In the Foreign Legion. By Erwin Rosen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Walter Headlam: Letters and Poems. With Memoir by 
Cecil Headlam. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Eton Under Hornby. By 0O.E. (Fifield. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino. Vols II. and III. 
Edited with notes and a Biographical Index by Princess 
Radziwill. (Heinemann. 10s. net each.) 

A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris, 1792-1795. By 
G. Lenotre. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

The Memoirs of Heinrich Heine. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

The Life and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill. By 
Lewis Melville. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Antoinette Bourignon, Quietist. By Rev. Prof. A. R. 
Macewen, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, K.C.S.I. By 
Major-General G. F. I. Graham (Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. net.) 

The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

The Fair Quakeress. Hannah Lightfoot and Her Relations 
with George the Third. By Mary L. Pendered. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 16s. net.) 

Bess of Hardwick. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. (Hutchinson. 


2 vols By John W. Foster. (Con- 


By Himself. (Constable. 


(Duckworth. 


By Georgine Milmine. 


16s. net.) 

Louis the XVIII. By Mary F. Sandars. (Hutchinson. 16s. 
net.) 

Leopold the Second, King of the Belgians. By Angelo S. 
Rappoport, Ph.D. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

The Making of a King. The Childhood of Louis XIII. By 
I. A. Taylor. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 


Two Great Rivals: Frangois I. of France and Charles V. of 


Germany. By Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, 
D.8.0. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Ruskin and His Circle. By Ada Earland. (Hutchinson. 
6s. net.) 


A Queen at Bay: The Story of Maria Christina and Don 
Carlos. By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. (Hutchinson. 16s. 
net.) 

The Great Empress Dowager of China. 
Sergeant. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Bishop Lovelace T. Stamer. A Memoir by F. D. How. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Beautiful Queen: Joanna of Naples. By Francesca M. 
Steele. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Robert Dodsley: Poet, Publisher, and Playwright. By 
Ralph Straus. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

Memoirs of Sixty Years at Eton, Cambridge, and Elsewhere. 
By Oscar Browning, M.A. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

John Lothrop Motley and His Family: Further Letters 
and Records. Edited by his Daughter and Herbert St. 
John Mildmay. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

Robert Herrick: A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
F. W. Moorman, B.A., M.A., Ph. D. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

The Life of W. J. Fox, Public Teacher and Social 
Reformer, 1786-1864. By the late Richard Garnett, 
C.B., LL.D., concluded by Edward Garnett. (Lane. 
16s. net.) 

Simon Bolivar, “El Libertador.’”’ A Life of the Chief 
Leader in the Revolt against Spain in Venezuela, New 
Granada, and Peru. By F. Loraine Petre. (Lane. 
12s 6d. net.) 

The Life and Times of Martin Blake, B.D. (1593-1673), 
Vicar of Barnstaple, and Pyebendary of ° Exeter 


By Philip W. 





Cathedral. By John Frederick Chanter, M.A. (Lane. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune. Being the life of 


Stanley Portal Hyatt. (Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena. By Hereward 
Carrington. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Gathorne Hardy, First Earl of Cranbrook: A Memoir, with 
Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 2 vols. 
Edited by the Hon Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy. (Long- 
mans, Green.) 

The Letters of John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. Edited, with 
Introduction by Hugh Elliot. (Longmans, Green.) 
Letters of John Mason Neale. Selected and Edited by his 

Daughter. (Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Epistles of Erasmus. Vol. III. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. (Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin of Largs. 2 


vols. By Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Drama of Saint Helena. By Paul Frémeaux. Trans- 
lated from the French by Alfred Rieu, M.A. (Melrose 


10s. 6d. net.) 
The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu : Louis Francois Armand 
du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu (1696-1788). By 


H. Noel Williams. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Famous Blue-Stockings. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. (Methuen 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Dean Swift. By Sophie Shilleto Smith. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Edward the Black Prince. By R. P. Dunn-Pattison. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Yvette Guilbert : Struggles and Victories. By Yvette Guil- 


bert and Harold Simpson. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Wagner at Home. By Judith Gautier. Translated by Effie 
D. Massie. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Autobiography of the Bishop of Fond du Lac. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

An Eighteenth Century Correspondence. Being the Letters 
of Dean Swift—Pitt—the Lytteltons and the Grenvilles 
—Robert Nugent and Charles Jenkinson—the Earls of 
Guildford, Coventry, and Hardwicke—Sir Edward 
Turner—Mr. Talbot of Lacock, and others, to Sander- 
son Miller, Esq., of Radway. Edited by Lilian Dickins 
and Mary Stanton. (Murray.) 

Events of the Indian Mutiny at Ferozepore and Throughout 
the Siege of Delhi. Personal Reminiscences of Captain 
Griffiths. Edited by Captain Henry John Yonge. 
(Murray.) 

Recollections of Isabella Fyvie Mayo (“ Edward Garrett.’’) 
Murray.) 

The Religious Life of William Ewart Gladstone. 
By D. C. Lathbury. (Murray.) 

The Life of Sir William Russell. Based on his Private 
Correspondence and Diaries and other hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. By J. B. Atkins. (Murray.) 

The Women Napoleon Loved. By Tighe Hopkins. 
15s. net.) 

The Marriage Ventures of Marie Louise. By Max Billard. 


(Mowbray. 


2 vols. 


(Nash. 


Translated by Evelyn, Duchess of Wellington. (Nash. 
15s. net.) 

Prince Rupert. By Mrs. Stuart Erskine. (Nash. 15s. 
net.) 


Life of Lord Morley. With a Special Reference to His 
Indian Administration. By Miss E. E. Major. (Nisbet. 
1s. net.) 

An Eighteenth Century Marquise: Emile du Chiatelet and 


Her Times. By Frank Hamel. (Stanley Paul. 16s. 
net.) 

Edward IVth. By Laurence Stfatford, B.A. Edited by 
W. H. Hutton, B.D. (Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Life of Reginald Pole. By Martin Haile. (Pitman. 21s. net.) 

Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico. By José F. Godoy. 
(Putnams.) 

King Canute the Great. By 
(Putnams. 5s.) 

Lord Glenesk and “‘ The Morning Post.’’ By Reginald Lucas. 
(Alston Rivers. 21s. net.) 


Lawrence M. Larson. 


Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton of Knebworth: A 
Social, Personal, and Political Monograph. By T, H, § 
7s, 6d net.) 


Escott. (Routledge. 
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Memoir of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce. By Mrs. Wilber- | Hunters. By F. Townend Barton, M.R.O.V.S. (Nash. 
force and J, B, Atlay. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Biography of John Bright. By R. Barry O’Brien. | Modern Development of the Dry Fly. By Frederic M. Hal- 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) ford. (Routledge. 15s. net.) 
Charles Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke. By Lady Biddulph | Common Weeds of the Farm and Garden. By Harold C. 
of Ledbury. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) Long, B.Sc., and John Percival, M.A., F.L.S. (Smith, 


‘the Life of Gambetta. By W. Grinton Berry. 
Sonnenschein.) 

Napoleon: The Man and his Mission. By Walter H. Lister. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Dionysius the Areopagite. By A. W. Langlands. 
Stock. 3s. net.) 

Retrospections of an Active Life. By John Bigelow, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 


(Swan 


(Elliot 


Court of France, 1865-7. (Unwin. 36s. net.) 
Gambetta: Life and Letters. By P. B. Gheusi. Trans- 
lated by I. M. Montague. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


A Study of Sterne. By Walter Sichel. 
gate. 8s. 6d. net.) 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 

The Story of Cupid and Psyche, as related by Apuleius. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Louis C. Purser, 
Litt.D. (Bell, about 7s. 6d.) 

The Knights of Aristophanes. The Greek Text revised, with 
a metrical translation on opposite pages, by Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers, M.A., D.Litt. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

Hector and Achilles: A Tale of Troy. Rendered into Eng- 
lish after the Chronicle of Homer. By Richard Sheep- 
shanks. (Blackwood. 5s. net.) 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. Being 
the Greek Text of the De Compositione Verborum. 
Edited by W. Rhys Roberts, Litt.D. (Macmillan. 
10s. net.) 

Physical Science in the Time of Nero. Being a Translation 
of the “Quaestiones Naturales’’ of Seneca. By John 
Clarke, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the 


(Williams & Nor- 


editorship of J. A. Smith and W. W. Ross. Historia 
Animalium. By D’Arcy W. Thompson. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Zenopkon. Vol. IV. Edited by E. C. Marchant. (Oxford 


Classical Texts.) (Oxford University Press.) 


COUNTRY LIFE. 

The Care of Trees, in Lawn, Street, and Park. By Bern- 
hard E. Furnow. (Bell.) 

Minor Tactics of the Chalk Stream, and Kindred Studies. 
By I. E. M. Skues. (A. & C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Farming It. By Henry A. Shute. (Constable. 5s.) 

British Nesting Birds. By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S. 
(Dent.) 

Hounds, Gentlemen, Please. By Commander W. B. Forbes, 
R.N. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

British Bird Book. 12 sections. By Various Contributors. 
Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. (T. C. & E. C. Jack. 
21s. net a section.) 

Present-Day Gardening. Edited by R. Hooper Pearson. 
Pansies, Violas, and Violets. By William Cuthbertson. 
Sweet Peas. By Horace J. Wright. 

Roses. By Herbert E. Molyneux. 

Hunting in British East Africa. 
With a foreword by 
(Lippincott. 21s. net.) 

Highways and Byways in Buckinghamshire. By Clement K. 
Shorter. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Records of the Old Charlton Hunt. By the Earl of March, 
M.V.O., D.S.O. (Elkin Mathews.) 

A White-Paper Garden. By Sara 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Upper Garden. By Robert dela Condamine. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 

Bird Life. By W. P. Pycroft. With an Introduction by 
Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Insect Wonderland. By Constance M. Foot. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Ornamental Bulbous and Tuberous Plants. For the Open 
Air, Greenhouse, and Hothouse. By John Weathers. 
(Murray.) 


(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
By Percy C. Maderia. 
Frederick Courtenay Selous. 


Andrew Shafer. 


(Methuen. 





Elder. 6s. net.) 
A Book of Fishing Stories. By Francis George Newbolt, 
M.A., F.C.S. (Smith, Elder. 5s. net.) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Maurice Maeterlinck: A Bibliographical Study by Gerard 
Harry, translated into English by A. R. Allinson. In- 
cluding two Essays by Maeterlinck, one of which has not 


hitherto been published in English. (Allen. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Leading American Novelists. By John Erskine. (Bell. 
7s. 6d.) 


An Anthology of French Verse. Selected with an Introduc- 
tion, and Notes by C. B. Lewis. (Chatto & Windus. 5s. 
net.) 

Gathered Leaves. From the prose of Mary E. Coleridge. 
With a memoir by Edith Sichel. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Spirit of Romance. By Ezra Pound, M.A. 

Rest and Unrest. By Edward Thomas. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Bernard Shaw as Artist-Philosopher. 
(Fifield. 2s. net.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 
Hudson. (Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Bridling of Pegasus; or, Prose Papers on Poetry. Py 
Alfred Austin. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Winifred L. Lockyer. 
(Macmillan.) 

Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Background. By 
H. W. MacCallum, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

Dante and his Convito (the Banquet or Meal): A Study with 


(Dent.) 
(Duckworth. 


By R. M. Deacon. 


By William H 


translations. By William Michael Rossetti. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

The Lowly Estate: A Book of Essays. Anonymous. 
(Melrose. 5s. net.) 

Landmarks in Russian Literature. By the Hon. Maurice 
Baring. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 

Art and Life. By T. Sturge Moore. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


A History of English Versification. By Hofrat J. von 


Schipper. (Oxford University Press.) 

Three Modern Seers. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. (Stanley 
Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Thirty-three Years’ Adventures in Bookland. By David 


Cuthbertson. (Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Highways and Byways in Literature: A Volume of Original 
Studies. By Hugh Farrie. (Williams & Norgate. 5s. 
net.) 


DRAMA. 

The Oxford Amateurs: A History of the Drama in Oxford. 
By Alan Mackinnon. With an Introduction by Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston. (Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 

A History of English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642. 2 
vols. By J. Tucker Murray. (Constable. 31s. 6d. net.) 

Justice. A Play. By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 2s. net.) 

Three Plays by Brieux. “‘ Maternity,’’ “ The Three Daughters 
of Monsieur Dupont,” and “ Damaged Gods.”” With a 
Preface by Bernard Shaw. (Fifield. 6s.) 

The Last of the English: A Play in Four Acts. 
Scott Craven. (Elkin Mathews.) 

The Appreciation of the Drama. By Charles and Caroline 
A. Caffin. (Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Tragedy of Pompey the Great. A Tragedy in Three 
Acts. By John Masefield. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
3s 6d. net.) 

The Quest. A Drama of Deliverance in Seven Scenes. By 
Dorothea Hollins. (Williams & Norgate.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools. By 
R. L. Archer, M.A., W. J. Lewis, B.Sc., and A. E. 
Chapman. (A. & C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By Arthur 


Home Management: A Three Years’ Course for Schools. By 
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Wilena Hitching. With an Introduction by Alice 
Ravenhill, F.R.San.I. (Chambers. 2s. 6d.) 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Geography Readers. Book 
VII. The Regions Beyond. Being the World outside 
Europe and the British Empire. (Chambers. 1s. 6d.) 
Mathematical and Scientific Series. Geometry. By F. J. W. 
Whipple. (Dent.) 
The Mechanics of Writing. A Compendium of Rules re- 
garding Manuscript. By E. C. Woolley, Ph.D. (Harrap. 
3s. 6d.) 
The Dawn of British History (s.c. 300, a.p. 450). 
Corkran. (Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Birth of England (a.p. 450-1066). 
(Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Story of the Greek People. By Eva March Tappan, 
Ph.D. (Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 
In Tudor Times. By Edith L. Elias. (Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 
An Anthology of German Literature. By Prof. Calvin 
Thomas, LL.D. (Harrap. 6s. net.) 
A Practical Chemistry for Schools and Technical Institutes. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc., F.C.S. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
Elementary Experimental Electricity and Magnetism. By 
W. T. Clough, A.R.C.Sc., F.C.S. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 
English Literature. By F. J. Rahtz, M.A., B.Sc. (Methuen. 
2s. 6d.) 
A Short Systematic History of Chemistry. By T. P. Hil- 
ditch, B.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 
A Systematic Geography of Europe. By George William 
Webb, B.A. (Methuen. 1s.) 
Preliminary Physiology. By William Narramore, F.L.S., 
M.R. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
Old Testament History. In five periods. By Rev. J. M. 
Hardwich, M.A., and Rev. H. Costley-White, M.A. Vol. 
IV. From the Accession of Solomon to the Fall of the 
Northern Kingdom. (Murray. 2s. a vol.) 
Junior History of Rome. By H. A. Hamilton. 
University Press.) 
A Physiographical Introduction to Geography. By A. J. 
Herbertson. (Oxford University Press.) 
The Theory and Practice of Perspective. By I. A. Storey. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
A Child’s Guide to Mythology. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 
The Young Student’s Guide to Music. 
Mason. (Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 
A Child’s Guide to American History. By Henry W. Elson. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 
The Scholar’s Book of Travel. Selections from the best 
Books of Travel for Class Reading— 
1. The British Isles, with Readings in Physical Geo- 
graphy. 
2. Europe. 
3. Other Lands 
4. The British Empire. (Philip 1s. 3d. each.) 
A Primer of Colloquial German. Based on the principles 
of Gouin’s Series Method. By Albert Thouaille, M. es A., 
and E. Nonnenmacher, Ph.D. (Philip. 2s. 6d.) 
School History of Europe. Adapted to the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Circular No. 599. By Prof. C. Sanford Terry. 
(Routledge. 4s. 6d.) 
How to Treat Nature Study. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
The History of Pedagogy. By Prof. G. Compayré. Trans- 
lated with Introduction, Notes, and Index by W. H. 
Payne, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein. 6s.) 
A Dutch Reader for Schools. By J. Endendijk. 
Sonnenschein.) 
A Series of French Texts. 
Gerothwohl, Litt.D.— 
Moliére: Don Juan. By Prof. M. A. Gerothwohl, Litt.D. 
Montaigne. Selections by Prof. Salmon. 
Saint Simon. Selections by Neville Perkins. 

(Swan Sonnenschein.) 

By Dr. Gustave Simonson, 

(Swan Sonnenschein.) 


By Alice 


By Estelle Ross. 


(Oxford 


By Helen A. Clarke. 


By Daniel Gregory 


By Thomas W. Hoare. 


(Swan 


Edited by Prof. Maurice A. 


A Greek Grammar: Syntax. 
M.A., M.D. 


FICTION. 


At All Hazards. By Frances H. Freshfield. (Allen. 6s.) 

The Luck of the Black Cat, and Other Stories. By Elizabeth 
Banks. (Allen. 5s.) 

Franklin Kane. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Arnold. 6s.) 





By Mary J. H. Skrine. (Arnold. 


A Stepson of the Soil. 
6s. 

The King’s Spy. By Beth Ellis. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

An Imperial Adventure. By Iver McIver. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Crowning Hour. By Rupert Lance. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Morning Star. By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell. 6s.) 

A Girl from the South. By Charles Garvice. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Freda. By Katharine Tynan. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Greatest Wish in the World. By E. Temple Thurston. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Helen of the High Hand. By Arnold Bennett. 
& Hall. 6s.) 

Beauty for Ashes: A Comedy of Caste. By Desmond Coke. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

A Call: The Tale of Two Passions. 
Hueffer. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

They Also Serve. By Christopher Stone. (Chatto & Windus. 
6s. 

ee HO By Margaret B. Cross. (Chatto & Windus. 
6s. 

Olivia :. Carew. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


(Chapman 


By Ford Madox 


The Creators. A Comedy. By May Sinclair. (Constable. 
6s.) 

The Laird of Craig Athol. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 


Country Neighbours. By Alice Brown. (Constable. 6s.) 

Not Guilty. By W. E. Norris. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Shadow of a Titan. By A. F. Wedgwood. (Duckworth. 
6s. 

Weedk. A Tale of the Sea. By Maurice Drake. (Duckworth. 
6s. 

The - By David W. Bone. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

The Lords of High Decision. By Meredith Nicholson. (Gay 
& Hancock. 6s.) 

Rhoda of the Underground. By Florence F. Kelly. 
& Hancock. 6s.) 

Sailing Sunny Seas. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Hancock.) 

A Motley. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Forbidden Ground. By Gilbert Watson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

When No Man Pursueth. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Heine- 


(Gay 


(Gay & 


mann. 6s.) 
The Wife of Altamont. By Violet Hunt. (Heinemann. 
6s.) 


Devious Ways. By Gilbert Cannan. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Maid of the Silver Sea. By John Oxenham. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

Out of the Night. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Unspoken Word. By Morice Gerard. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

Jolly in Germany. By Arthur E. Copping. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

The O’Flynn. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Hurst & 


Blackett. 6s.) 
Now. By Charles Marriott. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 
Simon the Jester. By William J. Locke. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Way Up. By M. P. Willcocks. (Lane. 6s.) 
Alongshore: Where Man and Sea are Face to Face. By 
Stephen Reynolds. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Island Providence: A Buccaneering Romance. By 
Frederick Niven. (Lane. 6s.) 
According to Maria. By Mrs. John Lane. 
The Works of Anatole France in English. 
Frederic Chapman— 
Jocasta and the Famished Cat. 
Farley. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Opinions of Jéréme Coignard. A translation by Mrs. 
Wilfrid Jackson. (Lane. 6s.) 
My Friend’s Book. A translation by the Editor. (Lane. 


(Lane. 6s.) 
Edited by 


A translation by Mrs. 


6s.) 
The Elm Tree on the Mall. A translation by M. P. 
Willcocks. (Lane. 6s.) 
Life and Letters. 4 vols. A translation by A. W. Evans. 
(Lane. 6s. each.) 


The Question. By Parry Truscott. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

Downward. By Maud Churton Braby. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

Black Sheep. By S. P. Hyatt. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

The Woman in Question. By John Reed Scott. (Lippincott. 
6s.) 

The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Old Peking. By B. L. 
Putnam Weale. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LAWRENCE STERNE 
LAWRENCE STERNE 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of “‘ Sheridan,” “Lady Hamilton.” 
With 7 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
[Ready arch 16th. 
Contains various Letters and Portraits hitherto unpub- 
lished, and a good deal of fresh material. The chief feature 
> the publication of ‘‘The Journal to Eliza” for the first 
me. 
Mr. Sichel has written a brilliant impressionist study, 


in which he reveals Sterne’s humanity, his ‘‘ modernism,” 
and the debt later writers are under to him. 

Sterne is neither condemned nor whitewashed, but is 
revealed to us in his strength and his weakness—a very 
human character, wayward, impressionable, with all the 
advantages and disadvantages of the artistic temperament, 
but withal a true child of his times, and as such fascinating. 


Wayside Sketches, 


MAD SHEPHERDS 
AND OTHER HUMAN STUDIES 


By Prof. L. P. JACKS. 
About 250 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 


original studies of some interesting 
on elemental human psychology. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LITERATURE 


A Volume of Original Studies. 
By HUGH FARRIE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
[Ready March 16th. 
The eminent literary critic has here written a series of 
varied interest and much thoughtful appreciation. He has 


also rescued some names which were undeservedly falling 
into oblivion. 











A series of highly 
human types—a study 





THE RING OF POPE XYSTUS 


Translated from the original Greek, with a critical 
commentary, by F. C. CONYBEARE, A. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 6s. net 


Ready ‘March 16th. 
An interesting collection of aphorisms in use among the 
Christian communities of the Second Century. 








The first book on the technical side of aeronautics. 


HOW TO BUILD AN 
AEROPLANE 


By ROBERT PETIT. 
Translated from French by T. D. B. HUBBARD and 
J. H. LEDEBOER. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations, 





demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready March l1th. 





THE | QUEST: a , Boome of Deliverance 


By DOROTHEA HOLLINS. 
In 8 Scenes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
[Ready this month. 


Earnestness and felicity of language are its most notable 
chacacteriaties. 





SCIENCE, MATTER AND 
IMMORTALITY 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, M.B., C.M. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 58. net. Ready. 

“As a general compilation of the achievements and limita- 
tions of science it is altogether admirable, and we know no 
work of recent date better fitted to give the non-expert some 
idea of the new knowledge.”’—Globe leader. 





RECENT VOLUMES. 
Crown Theological Library. 


LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Ph.D., “‘ Nobel” Prizeman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Third Edition Ready 


“The = influence of Prof. Eucken, with his message 

for the need a deeper positivity, is a cheering sign for 

the religion as well as for the philosophy of the day.” 
—Cambridge Review. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








w.c. 























A NEW 
PENNY WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER 


No. 1 


READY TUESDAY, MARCH 15th 


THE 
LITERARY 
POST 


THE LITERARY POST is the title of a New 
Penny Weekly Newspaper to be devoted to the 
manifold interests of the literary and social 
worlds. It is designed to provide the public 
with a more complete survey of all that is ap- 
pearing in current literature than is afforded 
by any existing journal. The production of an 
important or interesting book will be treated as 
an event of public interest, and the review of it 
will be more in the nature of a descriptive 
article on the subject-matter than a mere ex- 
pression of the critic’s opinions. Every effort 
will be made to avoid the more solid qualities 
of the weekly reviews, and to cultivate in the 
treatment of books the more popular interests 
without impairing the weight and value of the 
criticisms. In the leaders and topical notes 
reference will be found to all contemporary 
events which are worth discussion. Other 
prominent features will be signed articles by 
well-known writers; articles on varied subjects 
from authoritative pens; selected quotations 
from the best new works; condensed extracts 
from the world’s Press of the hour; English, 
American, and Continental notes; a Financial 
Article by a, trustworthy authority; and a list 
of the week’s publications. 


EDITORIAL AND 


36, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
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A Modern Chronicle. By Winston Churchill. (Macmillan. 
6s.) 

A Brood of the Eagle. By James Lane. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James Brebner. (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) 

A Life for a Life. By Robert Herrick. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Sword of the Crowns: An Arabian Romance. ‘Translated 
from the French of Perron by the Countess of Cromartie. 
With an Introduction by Henry Baerlein. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

A Year Out of Life. By Mary E. Waller. (Melrose.) 

The Hunger. By Mildred Darby. (Melrose.) 

A Candidate for Danger. By Evelyn Sherwood. (Melrose.) 

I Will Maintain. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Storm and Treasure. By H. C. Bailey. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Why did he do it? By Bernard Capes. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Exiles of Faloo. By Barry Pain. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Hind Let Loose. By C. E. Montague. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Uncle Hilary. By Olivia Shakespear. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The King’s Highway. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Mills 
& Boon. 6s.) 

The Anger of Olivia. 
6s.) 

No. 19. By Edgar Jepson. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Bound Together. By Mary E. Mann. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 


By Thomas Cobb. (Mills & Boon. 


The Education of Jacqueline. By Claire de Pratz. (Mills 
& Boon. 6s.) 
Tower of Ivory. By Gertrude Atherton. (Murray. 6s.) 


The Thief of Virtue. By Eden Phillpotts. (Murray. 6s.) 

Outland. By Gordon Stairs. (Murray. 6s.) 

The Lantern of Luck. By Robert Aitken. (Murray. 6s.) 

The Tree of Bitter Fruit. By Cullen Gouldsbury. (Nash. 
6s.) 


The Lost Valley and Other Stories. By Algernon Black- 


wood. (Nash. 6s.) 
Sea-Dogs. By Morley Roberts. (Nash. 6s.) 
Fear. By E. Nesbit. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


Pretty Barbara. By Anthony Dyllington. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

Quaker Robins. By Wilfrid L. Randell. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

An Apprentice to Truth. By Helen Huntington. (Putnams. 
6s.) 

The River and I. By John G. Neihardt. (Putnams. 6s.) 

The Romance of a Monk. By Alix King. (Rebman.) 

Tinsel and Gold. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.) 

The Crooked Spur. 
6s.) 

The Canvas Door. 
6s.) 

The Child of Promise. By E. 8. 

Canadian Born. 
6s.) 

The Wild Heart. By M. E. Francis. 

Eve in Earnest. By John Barnett. 

Corporal Sam, and Other Stories. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Aldo: An Italian Idyl. By H. Forrester. (Elliot Stock. 6s.) 

A Bunch of Roses. By C. Lockhart Gordon. (The Religious 
Tract Society. 1s.) 


By Richard Dawson. (Alston Rivers. 


By Mary F. Samborn. (Alston Rivers. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder. 


(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


Marching Orders. By L. Taylor. (The Religious Tract 
Society.) 

Garryowen: The Romance of a Racehorse. By H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. (Unwin. 6s.) 

True Man and Traitor. By M. McDonnell Bodkin, K.C. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


The Silent Barrier. By Louis Tracey. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

Joy. By L. G. Moberley. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The Sporting Chance. By Alice and Claude Askew. (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 

Lady Susan and not the Cardinal. 
White & Co. 6s.) 

The Autobiography of a Picture. By John Mastin. (F. V. 
White & Co. 6s.) 

Silent Meshech, and other Country Folk. 
Gissing. (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 


By Lucas Cleeve. (F. V. 


By Algernon 


HISTORY. 


Memorials of the Counties of England Series— 
Surrey. 
Lincolnshire. 





Leicesterhire. 
North Wales. 
Durham. 
Cheshire. 
(Allen. 15s. net a vol.) 

History of Venice in the 13th and 14th Centuries. (By F. C. 
Hodgson. (Allen. 10s. net.) 

A Century of Empire, 1801-1901. Vol. II., from 1833 to 
1867. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
P.C. (Arnold. 14s. net.) 

A History of the London Hospital. 
(Arnold. 6s. net.) 

The Elizabethan People. By James L. Kellogg. (Bell.) 

A History of the Church of England. By J. F. Kendall, 
M.A. (A. &C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Life and Times of Akhnation, Pharaoh of Egypt. By 
Arthur E. P. Weigall. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Passing of the Shereefian Empire. By E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett. (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 

Venice in the Eighteenth Century. By Philippe Monnier. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Land of the Hittites. By John Garstang, D.Sc., 


By E. W. Morris. 


B.Litt., M.A. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., D.Litt., M.A. (Constable. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


Selections from the State Papers of the Governors General of 
India. Edited by G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. Vols. I. and 
II. Warren Hastings. (Constable. 21s. net.) 

Ireland from the Union to Catholic Emancipation. A study 
of the Social and Economic Condition of Ireland at the 


opening of the 19th Century. By D. A. Chart. (Dent.) 
Medieval Town Series— 
Padua. By Cesare Foligno. (Dent.) 
The Grocery Trade: Its History and Romance. By J. 


Aubrey Rees, M.J.I. (Duckworth. £1 1s. net.) 

The Reformation in Scotland: Its Causes, Characteristics, 
and Consequences. By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Revolution in Constantinople and. Turkey in 1909. By 
Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay, LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The History of the War in South Africa. 4 vols. 
General Sir John Frederick Maurice, K.C.B. 
Blackett. 17s. 6d. net a volume.) 

The Romance of Monaco and Its Rulers. 
Mayne. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. (2 vols.) By 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. A translation from the 
German by John Lees, M.A., D.Litt. With an Intro- 
duction by Lord Redesdale. (Lane. 32s. net.) 

The War in Wexford: An Account of the Rebellion in the 
South of Ireland in 1798, told from Original Documents. 
By H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. Broadley. (Lane. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

The Dogaressas of Florence. By Edgcumbe Staley. (Werner 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The History of the Irish Parliamentary Party, from 1870- 
1890. 2vols. By Frank Hugh O’Donnell. (Longmans, 
Green.) 

The Political History of England. Edited by the Rev. 
William Hunt, D.Litt., and Reginald Lane Poole, M.A., 
LL.D. 

Vol. VI. From the Accession of Edward VI. to the Death 
of Elizabeth (1547-1603). By A. F. Pollard, M.A. 
Vol. VIII. From the Restoration to the Death of William 

ITT. (1660-1702). By Richard Lodge, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net a vol.) 

The Rise of South Africa: A History of the Origin of South 
African Colonisation and of its Development towards the 
East from the Earliest Times’to 1857. 4 vols. By G. E. 
Cory, M.A. (Longmans, Green.) 

A History of Wales from the Earliest Times to the Edwardian 
Conquest. 2 vols. By John Edward Lloyd, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green.) 

The Roman Empire: Essays on the Constitutional History, 
from the Accession of Domitian (81 a.p.) to the Retire- 
ment of Nicephorus ITI. (1081 a.p.). 2 vols. By Rev. 
F. W. Bussell, D.D. (Longmans, Green.) 

History of the Society of Jesus in North America: Colonial 
and Federal. By Thomas Hughes. (Longmans, Green. 
21s. net.) 


By Major- 
(Hurst & 


By Ethel Colburn 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS. 


Oxford University Press. 





Relics and Memorials of London 


City. By James S. Oartvy. With 64 Coloured 
Plates after original Paintings by the Author. 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt, 25s. net. 

‘* We consider this handsome and weighty volume one of the 
best single books of a general character as yet issued on the 
City of London.”—The Atheneum. 

‘“‘The pictures are of unusual merit, whilst the stories and 
traditions of Old London are in themselves, apart from the 
artistic merits of the volume, enough to make it welcome.” — 

The Standard, 


Every Man’s C clopzedia. Edited 
from the works of specialists. By ARNoLtp VILLIERs. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘‘The aim of the work is to present in a single volume, at a 
popular price, the most compendious treasury of knowledge ever 
placed upon the market, has been realised to an extent that can 
only be appreciated by an examination of the volume. . . . It 
is certainly one of the cheapest three-and-sixpence worth’s that 
has left the press for some time.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


“A feat upon which the the editors and compilers may be 
congratulated.” — Westminster Gazette, 


Social England in the Fifteenth 


Century : A Study of the Effects of Economic 
Conditions. By A. Apram, D.Sc., B.A. 8vo, buck- 
ram, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘There is something really pleasurable in the consideration 
of a first-class piece of historical research, and that pleasure can 
be derived from a perusal of this well-thought-out and well- 
written investigation. - Redolent of labour and exact 
knowledge.” —Contemporary Review, 





Books that Marked 


Epochs : A New Series 
of Epoch-making Works, 
each edited by a specialist, 
Fcap. 8vo, quarter-bound, 
gilt, elegant ; special title 
pages and _ end-papers, 
each 2s. 6d. net. 


1. Aristotle : Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, Translated 
by D. P. CHase. Edited by 
J. M. MitcHELL. Introduction 
by GEORGE HENRY LEWEs. 


EDWARD BULWER, 
FIRST BARON LYTTON 
OF KNEBWORTH. 


A Social, Personal and Politi- 
cal Monograph. By T. H. S. 
EscotT. 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d, net. 


EASTERN STORIES 
AND LEGENDS. Retoia 


for narration in Kindergar- 
tens and Primary Schools 
(or, later, for use as a read- 
ing-book), from the Buddha 


Re-birth Stories, by M. 
2. Bacon: Essays. SHEDLOCK. Introduction by 
Edited by W. H. D. Kouse, Pror. Ruys Davips. Crown 
Litt. D. 8vo, 1s. Gd. net. 
3. Blake: Poems. 


Edited by W. B. YEATs. 


4. Comte : Positivism. 
Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 


SUCKLING (SIR JOHN). 
Complete Works in Verse 
and Prose, edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. 
HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A. 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


ASPECTS OF THE 
HEBREW GENIUS. 


5. Lessing: Laocoon. 
Translated and edited by SIR 
ROBERT PHILLIMORE. 


6. Marcus Aurelius: 


Meditations. Translated Essays by various writers. 
by G. Lona. Introduction by | With an Introduction by 
ATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ELKAN N. ADLER. Edited 
by LEON SIMON. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. Gd. net. 


SAINTE-BEUVE: Caus- 


eries du Lundi. Trans. 
lated by Prof. E. V. TRECH- 
MANN. Series v-vii. (New 
Universal Lib.) Pott 8vo, 


7. Mill; On Liberty. 
Introduction by Pror. A. SETH 
PRINGLE-PATTISON, LL.D. 


8. Ruskin: Seven 
Lamps of Architec- 
ture. Introduction by ALICE 
MEYNELL. 





9. Seeley: Ecce Homo. cloth, 18. net; leather, 
Introduction by Rev. J. EDWIN 1s. 6d.net ; lambskin, 2s. 
OpGERS, M.A. net. 





Spring List on application. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lid., 


68-74, CARTER LANE, E,C, 








THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. 
Edited by C. F. TUCKER BROOKE. Large crown 
8vo, with 11 facsimile title-pages. 5s. net ; on Oxford 


India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Graphic—‘ Lovers of the Elizabethan drama should be 
rateful alike to the Editor and the Delegates of the University 
Gress for issuing a complete and well-nigh faultless text of Marlowe 
at this remarkably moderate price.” 


Uniform with 
THE SHAKESPEARE APO- 
CRYPHA. . 
Being Fourteen Plays at some time attributed to 
Shakespeare. Edited with critical introduction, 
apparatus, and bibliography. By OC. F. TUCKER 
BROOKE. 5s. net ; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR” 1620. 
Edited by W. W. GREG. (New volume. Tudor and 
Stuart Library.) Linen rag paper, printed with the 
types given to the University by Dr. Fell 1660. 
[Jmmediately. 
EARLY ENGLISH PROVERBS. 
Chiefly of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, 
with Illustrated Quotations. Collected by the Rev. 
W. W. SKEAT. F'cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GRAMMAR OF THE GOTHIC 
LANGUAGE, 
AND THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK, SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE OTHER GOSPELS, AND 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. With 


Notes and Glossary. By J. WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 
New Volumes. F'cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 
THE METAMORPHOSES OR 
GOLDEN ASS OF APULEIUS 

OF MADAURA. 
Translated by H. E. BUTLER. 


2 vols. 
APULEIUS’ APOLOGIA AND 
FLORIDA. 


Translated by H. E. BUTLER. 


LUCRETIUS ON THE NATURE 
OF THINGS. 
Translated by CYRIL BAILEY. With 6 Diagrams. 


OPUS EPISTOLARUM DES. 
ERASMI. 

Denuo Recognitum et Auctum per P. 8. ALLEN. 

Medium 8vo. Tom. I., 1484-1514; Tom. IL, 

1514-1517. With 4 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, each. 

[ Immediately. 

TRADITIONAL METHODS OF 
PATTERN DESIGNING: an Intro. 
duction to the Study of Decorative Art. 

By A. H. CHRISTIE. With numerous examples 

drawn by the Author, and other illustrations. 8vo. 

6s. net. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF PERSPECTIVE. 

By G. A. STOREY. 8vo. 10s. net. [Jmmediately. 
ECONOMIC ATLAS. 

By J.G. BARTHOLOMEW, With an Introduction 


by L. W. LYDE. With over 180 coloured maps and 
diagrams, 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 








Clarendon Press Catalogue (160 pages) post-free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Amen Corner, E.C, 
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Lectures on the French Revolution. By the late Right Hon. 
John Emerich Edward Dalberg, First Baron Acton, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Edited with an Introduction by John 
Neville Figgis. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

A History of the British Army. Vols. V. and VI. From 
the Peace of Amiens (1802) to the Evacuation of Spain 
by the British Troops (1809). By the Hon. J. W. For- 
tescue. (Macmillan.) 

A History of English Poetry. Vol. VI. 
hope, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 
net.) 

A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to 
the Present Day. 3 vole. By George Saintsbury, M.A. 
(Macmillan.) 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. 
Tucker, Litt.D. (Macmillan.) 

A History of the English Church. Edited by the late Dean 
Stephens and the Rev. William Hunt, D.Litt. Vols. 
VIII. and IX. The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. a volume.) 

The Riders of the Plains. 
Mounted Police (Canada). 
10s. 6d. net.) 

England Before the Conquest. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Original Illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
Comprising a Selected Number of the Chief Charters 


By W. J. Court- 
(Macmillan. 10s. 


By T. G. 


The Story of the North-West 
By A. L. Haydon. (Melrose. 


By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. 


and Statutes. By D. J. Medley, M.A. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Perugia. By William Heywood. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Verona. By Miss A. M. Allen. (Methuen 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Terre Napoléon: A History of French Explorations and 


Projects in Australia. By Ernest Scott. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Struggle with Puritanism. By Bruce Blaxland, M.A. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Church of England in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Alfred Plummer, D.D. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Fall of Abd-Ul-Hamid. By Francis McCullagh. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Court of William III. By E. S. Grew. (Mills & Boon. 
15s. net.) 

Rulers of France: A Concise History of France. By Mildred 
Carnegy. (Mills & Boon. 3s. 6d.) 

The Historians and the English Reformation. By Rev. John 
S. Littell. (Mowbray. 10s. net.) 


The Navy of Venice. By the Hon. Madame Wiel. (Murray.) 

The American Civil War. By John Formby. (Murray.) 

Peerage and Pedigree. 2 vols. By J. H. Round, LL.D. 
(Nisbet. 25s. net.) 

The English Factories in India, 1630-1633. By W. Foster. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Intimate Society Letters of the 18th Century. 2 vols. by 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. (Stanley Paul. 24s 
net per set.) 

The Romance of the American Navy. 
(Putnam.) 

The History of the Tories. Vol. II. By C. B. Roylance 
Kent, M.A. (Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Strange Pages of Australasian History. By W. H. Fitchett, 
B.A., LL.D. (Smith, Elder.) 

Chawton Manor and its Owners. By Montagu Knight and 
William Ansten Leigh. (Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Windsor College Records. Arranged by Rev. Canon 
Dalton. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

History and Ethnography of South Africa before 1795. Vol 
III. The Dutch Portuguese, Hottentots and Bantu, to 
September, 1795. By Dr. G. M. Theal. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 7s. 6d.) 


By Frederick 8. Hill. 


Bombay in the Making. By P. B. M. Malabari. (Unwin 
12s. 6d. net.) 
India Under Ripon. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. (Unwin 


10s. net.) 


The Story of the Negro. By Booker T. Washington. (Unwin 
10s.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
War and the Arme Blanche. By Erskine Childers. With an 








Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts, K.G. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Neighbours and Friends. By M. Loane. (Arnold. 6s. net.) 

Full Fathom Five. An Anthology of the Sea. By Helen 
and Lewis Melville. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Hints on Advanced Bridge. By Captain 8S. H. Hingley. 
(Bell. 2s. net.) 

The Ramparts of Empire. By Frank Fox. (A. & C. Black. 
.5s. net.) 

The Social Calendar for 1910. Edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams 
and Miss E. A. Browne. (A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 

What’s Wrong with the World. By G. K. Chesterton. 


(Cassell. 6s. net.) 
A Lad of London and Some of his Neighbours. By George 
Haw. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 
On Fads. By Lady Grove. (Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 
The Bargain Book. By Charles Edward Jerningham. 


(Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. net.) 
My Friend the Indian. By James McLaughlin. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
Dead Letters. By Maurice Baring. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Hints for Lovers. By Arnold Haultain. (Constable. 6s. net.) 
In the Border Country. By Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 
International Sport. A Short History of the Olympic Move- 


ment from 1896 to the present time. By Theodore 
Andrea Cook. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 
A Masque of Sibyls. By Florence Converse. (Dent.) 


The Best Vegetarian Dishes I know. 
(Dent. ) 

Necrolite: The Discovery of the Dead. By Allen Upward. 
(Fifield. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Italian Fantasies. By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Our Homes, and How to Make the Best of Them. By W. 


By Jeanne Jardine. 


Shaw Sparrow. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Sleep and Sleeplessness. By Haydn Brown. (Hutchinson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Parodies Old and New. By Stanley L. Adam. (Hutchinson. 
6s. net.) 

The Railway Clerk’s Assistant. By George B. Lissenden. 
(P. S. King.) 


Unmusical New York: A Brief Criticism of Triumphs, 
Failures, and Abuses. By Hermann Klein. (Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Origins and Meanings of Popular Phrases and Names. 
By Basil Hargrave. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

The Origins of Popular Superstitions, Customs, and Cere- 
monies. By T. Sharper Knowlson. (Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.) 

East London Visions. 
mans, Green.) 
The Rose Goddess: and Other Sketches of Mystery and 
Romance. By Lady Russell. (Longmans, Green.) 
Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By E. Norman Gar- 

diner, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

Papuan Fairy Tales. By Annie Ker. 

The Road to Happiness. 


By O’Dermid W. Lawler. (Long- 


(Macmillan.) 

By Yvonne Sarcey. Translated by 
Constance Williams. (Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The English Home. By Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.I., F.R.G.S., &c., and Herbert Phillips Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., A.M.I.C.E. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Bolster Book. A Book for the Bedside. By Harry 
Graham. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Success in Music, and How It Is Won. By Henry T. 
Finck. With a Chapter on Tempo Rubato by Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Standard Concert Repertory, and other Concert Pieces. By 
George P. Upton. (Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 

Common Commodities of Commerce : Tea, Coffee, Cotton, &c. 
By Various Writers. (Putnams. 1s. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Principles of Auction Bridge. The latest developments 
and the laws of the game. Reviewed and explained by 
“ Badsworth.” (Putnams. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Book of Magic. By Nevil Maskelyne and David Devant. 
(Routledge. About 7s. 6d.) 

The Russian Cadet: Letters from a Cadet to his Mother. 
Translated from the German by W. D. Lowe, Litt.D., 
M.A. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 

Thackeray Dictionary. The Characters and Scenes of his 
Novels and Short Stories of W. M. Thackeray. By 


I. G. Mudge and M. E. Sears. (Routledge. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 
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’ Duckworth’s New Books. | 


A New Sea Novelist. 


ase... aces bee 


By MAURICE DRAKE. 


‘“*A glimpse of real sea life.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Those who have any of the British sea spirit in them 
will feel it thrill to this picture of the rude, wild life of 
the salvage vessel. It is good to have this depicted by one who 
is so much at home in the engine-room or the forecastle, by 
the cofferdam or in the drowned hold. Mr. Maurice Drake 
has a gift of direct and vivid word-painting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The book is forceful and clever. It is a tale of lawless 
men, lawless lives, lawless loves.’’—Obserrer. 

“A novel of the coast and the sea (West of England) and 
full of the seamen’s life, naval engineering, salvage work. Its 
nerve and fibre impress one.”—Times 

= man’s novel written for men. It goes with vigour 
and knowledge into the details of a ship’s engineering plant, 
and the work of the men who control it, describing in an 
extraordinarily vivid manner the stern, tense life, the 
mastery of machinery, the domination of natural forces 
tethered to the will of man.’’—Globe. 

“An able, well-conceived story, written so forcefully and 
simply that it might be a biography.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The most remarkable novel we have come across this 
year. Admirable for the knowledge and imagination which 
are displayed in all matters connected with English shipping, 
and for the extraordinary skill in construction, condensation, 
and general literary economy of which Mr. Drake is an 
assured master.’’—Westminster Gazette. 

6s. 














“A striking and remarkable 
book,’ ?’—Covuntry Lirt. 


IN THE 
FOREIGN LEGION. 


The Author, Mr. Erwen Rosen, describes the life of the 

soldiers of the French Foreign Legion to-day. A record 

of actual experiences, unmistakably real, it must come 

as a startling revelation to all. The human element is 

such as to make the book of absorbing interest. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A genuine document. 
THE DIARY OF 
AN ENGLISH GIRL. 


“The true record of a young girl's life. A human docu- 
ment of singular power and pathos. As the production of a 
girl of eighteen, it borders upon the marvellous. Its writer 
has insight into human affairs and skill in revealing her 
thoughts."’—Scoteman. 

“Simple, fresh, ordinary life. The diarist records her 
feelings with engaging frankness which has its pathos when 
we reach the close.”—Times. . 

“The genuine production of an excitable, impressible girl, 
generous, eager, and mene” aed Guardian. 

8. 


Lady Helen Forbes’ New Novel. 
THE BOUNTY 
OF THE GODS. 


A 8TUDY IN POINTS OF VIEW. 

In her new novel Lady Helen Forbes attempts to show 
the different characteristics and the attitude towards life 
of the English squirearchy and the Spanish nobility. The 
principal characters are three sons of a Spanish father 
and an English mother, and the life and fortunes of each 
is shown in detail. The book is effectively described as 
a study in points of view, and is of more than usual 
interest to the reader of modern novels. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. 


The most notable play of 


recent years. iin 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
JUSTICE. TRAGEDY. 


Now being performed at The Repertory Theatre. Issued 

in cloth uniform with the author’s other plays, 

STRIFE, JOY, THE SILVER BOX. 

Cloth, 2s. net each. Paper covers, 1s. 6d. net each. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 





“Ture, dilate ghana. 
REST AND  ,, 
UNREST. _ =»WARD THomas. 


“Tt is a real delight to read such pure, delicate prose. All 
these impressions have at least one thought, one feeling, in 
common—the love of all things simple and pure and child- 
like; the hatred of all things mean, stereotyped, pretentious. 
They are the work of a mind as sensitive to beauty as a child, 
and as consciously critical of beauty as an artist.”—Times. 

Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


FULL LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS WILL BE SENT POST FREE. 

















DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, HENRIETTA STREET, 
_ COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 





CAMERA ADVENTURES IN 
THE AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUCMORE. 


With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author, 
1 vol., crown 4to, 30s. net. 





‘‘A pleasant, natural narrative which is newhere strained or 
exaggerated. His very remarkable series of photographs will fas- 
cinate big game hunters as no such volume has dene before; and, 
beyond that, it will afferd the keenest delight to any one, old or 
youug, whe loves animals and anima! study.’’— Times. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 


2 vols., crown 4to, 36s. net. 
Also an AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE. 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 
By Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Illustrated, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 
By HENRY JAMES, 


Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
1 vol., demy 4to, 25s. net. 


ORPHEUS: 
A UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, 
Author of ** Apollo.” 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 
“A masterpiece, and a book destined te exert a great popular 
influence among educated laymen. We doubt whether it weuld be 


possible to find elsewhere a summary se convenient and so careful 
of the latest researches of scholarship.'’— Nation, 





THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 


Vol. I. PHARAIS: THE MouNTAIN Lovers. 
To be completed in seven vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 





NEW NOVELS. 
DEVIOUS WAYS. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of ‘* Peter Homunculus.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHERE NO MAN PURSUETH. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of ‘‘ Barbara Rebell,” 
etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 68. [2nd Impression. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 

2 vols. uniform with “Joseph Vance,” ‘‘ Somehow Good,” and 

‘* Aliee-for-Short,” crown 8vo, 10s. [2nd Impression. 


BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol.,cr. 8vo, 68. [2nd Impression. 
IN THE WAKE OF THE GREEN 
BANNER. 


By EUGENE PAUL METOUR. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SOUTHERNER. 


By NICHOLAS WORTH. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 


By LUCIANO ZUCCOLI. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 
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Cautions to House Hunters. By D. C. Maynard, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3d. net.) 

Sketches and Snapshots. By The Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell, 
P.C. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations (Arabic and Persian). 
By Claude Field. (Swan Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d.) 
Bushman Folk Lore. By Miss 8. C. Lloyd. Edited by Dr. 

G. McCall Theal. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


The Art of Modelling in Clay and Wax. 
Simmonds. (Allen. 1s.) 
Pewter Plate. By H. J. L. J. Marse, M.A. 
The Itinerary of John Leland. 5 vols. 
MSS. by Lucy Toulmin Smith. (Bell.) 
Masters of Literature— 
Emerson. By G. H. Perris. 
Dickens. By Thomas Seccombe. 
De Quincey. By Sidney Low. 
Sterne. 3y Dr. Sidney Lee. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net a vol.) 
More’s Utopia. Robinson’s Translation, together with 
Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, and More’s Letters 
to Margaret Roper and others. Edited with notes by 
George Sampson. With an Introduction by A. Guth- 
kelch. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 
The Queen’s Treasures Series— 
The Brownies. By Mrs. Ewing. 
Napoleon in His Own Defence. 
(Cassell. 12s. net.) 
The New Medieval Library— 
Vol. X. The Cell of Self-Knowledge. 
G. Gardner, M.A. 
XI. Troubador Poems. Translated by Barbara 
Smythe. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Memorial Edition of the Complete Works of George 
Meredith. 27 vols. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net a vol.) 
Milton’s Comus. Being the Bridgewater MS. with notes 
and short family memoir by the Lady Alix Egerton. 
(Dent.) 
The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 
English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Sir Leslie Stephen. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Studies of a Biographer. 4 vols. By Sir Leslie Stephen. 
(Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net a vol.) 
Studies in Poetry. Critical Essays on Blake, 


By Thomas C. 


(Bell. 30s. net ) 
Edited from the 


(Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
By Clemezt Shorter. 


Edited by Edmund 


Vol. 


By F. W. Maitland. 


Scott, Shelley, 


and Keats. By Stopford A. Brooke (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
Essays on Dante. By Dr. Karl Witte. Translated and 


edited by C. M. Lawrence, B.A., and Philip H. Wick- 


steed, M.A. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Socialism and Superior Brains. A Reply to Mr. Mallock. 
By George Bernard Shaw. (Fifield. 1s. net.) 


Unconscious Memory. 
net.) 

Sejanus and Catiline. By Ben Jonson. 
duction by W. D. Briggs, Ph.D. 

The Encyclopedia of Sport. New and Enlarged Edition. 
in fortnightly parts. (Heinemann. 1s. net per part.) 

The Collected Works of Fiona Macleod. 
Seven vols. (Heinemann. 

The Ariel Shakespeare. 
net per vol.) 

People’s Banks: A Record of Social and Economic Success. 
By H. W. Wolff. (P. S. King. 6s. net.) 

Airships in Peace and War: Being the Second Edition of 
Aerial Warfare. By R. P. Hearne, with an Introduction 


By Samuel Butler. (Fifield. 5s. 
Edited, with Intro- 


(Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 


5s. net a volume ) 


42 vols. (T.C. & E.C. Jack. 84d. 


by Sir Hiram S. Maxim. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Macbeth. Edited by H. Cuningham. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
King Henry Sixth. Part III. Edited by H. C. Hart and 
C. K. Porter. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by 
J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Greek View of Life. By G. Lowes Dickenson, M.A. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, 
from the Second to the Sixteenth Century. By Hf Ss Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle, with Editorial Notes by Langton 


(William Sharp.) 


Douglas. Vol. IV.—Florentine Masters of the Fifteenth 
Century. Vol. V.—Umbrian Masters of the Fifteenth 


and Sixteenth Centuries. Vol. VI.—Sienese and 
Florentine Masters of the Sixteenth Century. (Murray. 
21s. net a vol.) 

Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles. (Murray. 1s. net.) 


Sinai and Palestine in connection with their History. By 
the late Dean Stanley. (Murray. 1s. net.) 

The Life of David Livingstone. By William Garden Blaikie. 
(Murray. 1s. net.) 

Poems of Nature and Romance, 1794-1807. By Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Margaret A. Keeling. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

In the World’s Classics :-— 

Lord Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 
Introduction by R. W. Macan. 

Tennyson’s Poetry: A Selection. 
T. Herbert Warren. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters. 
by C. K. Shorter. 


With 
With Introduction by 
With Introduction 


(Oxford University Press.) 

Epoch-Making Speeches. Edited by Herbert W. Paul. 
(Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Psychic Phenomena. A _ working hypothesis for the 
systematic study of hypnotism, spiritism, mental thera- 
peutics, &c. (Putnams. 6s.) 

Physical Efficiency : A Review of Deleterious Effects of Town 
Life upon the Population of Britain. By James Cantlie. 


(Putnams. 1s. 6d.) 
Practical Nursing. By A. C. Maxwell and A. E. Pope. 
(Putnams. 6s. net.) 


Sonnenschein’s Best Books. Entirely new and up-to-date 
edition in 3 parts. (Routledge. 14s. net per part.) 

George Chapman: Complete Works. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, various readings, and notes, by T. F. Parrott. 
(Routledge. 6s.) 

Collected Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Novels. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net a vol.) 

Thomas Carlyle, The Man and His Books. 
Howie Wylie. (Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Studies in Logical Theory. Edited by John Dewey. (Unwin. 
7s. net.) 

The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. 


14 vols. 


By William 


By H. Charlton 


Bastian, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &. (Watts & 
Co. 1s.) 

Last Words on Evolution. By Ernest Haeckel. (Watts & 
Co. 1s.) 


Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herbert 
Spencer. (Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.) 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Liberty and Authority. By Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. (Arnold. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Classical Moralists. Selections from the Great Authors 
in the History of Ethics, from Socrates to Martineau. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By Pro- 
fessor G. Boutroux. Translated by J. Neild. (Duck- 
worth. 8s. net.) 


The Unfinished Symphony: or, Eternal Life Begun. By 
Rev. Hugh Falconer, B.D. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
Spirit and Matter Before the Bar of Modern Science. By 


Dr. I. Heysinger. (Werner Laurie. 15s. net.) 
Function, Feeling and Conduct: An Attempt to find a 
Natural Basis for Ethical Law. By Frederick Meakin. 


(Putnams. 6s. net.) 

God and Man: Philosophy of, the Higher Life. By E. 
Ellsworth Shumaker. (Putnams. 7s. 6d. net.) 

On Freedom. By G. Lockyer Lampson, M.P. (Smith, 


Elder. 6s. net.) 

Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. 2 vols. 
J. B. Baillie. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Thought and Things: A Study of the Development and 
Meaning of Thought or Genetic Logic. Vol. III. Real 
Logic. By J. M. Baldwin. (Swan Sonnenschein. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Time and Free Will. An Essay on the immediate data of 
Consciousness. By Prof. Bergson. Translated by F. L, 
Pogson. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 


Translated by 
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Blackwoods’ Spring List, 


1910. 








MANY MEMORIES OF LIFE 
IN INDIA, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


By J. H. Rivertr-Carnac, C.I.E., late Indian Civil 
Service, Colonel Volunteers, and Aide-de-Camp to 
H.M. Queen Victoria and H.M. King Edward VII. 
With Portraits of Colonel Rivett-Carnac and Mrs. 
Rivett-Carnac. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PASSING OF THE SHE- 
REEFIAN EMPIRE. 
By Ettis AsameapD Barttett, Author of “ The Siege 
of Port Arthur.” Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The graphic pen that told the vivid story of the siege of Port 
Arthur desoribes in these pages the recent operations in the Riff ; 
also the duel between Abdul Aziz and Moulai Hafid for the throne 


of Morocco, of both of whom the author writes from personal 
knowledge. 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 


By Epmunp Canpier, Author of “The Unveiling 
of Lhasa.” With Illustrations by A. Pearse. 6s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


AKHNATON, PHAROAH OF 
EGYPT. 
By A. E. P. Wetcaut, Author of “Travels in the 
Upper Egyptian Deserts.” 10s. 6d. net. 


NORMA LORIMER in “By the Waters of Egypt” writes : 
‘‘I am not going to tell you all there is to tell about this 
most fascinating king (Akhnaton) but let me advise 
ee to read Mr. Weigall’s delightful essays upon him 


wish I could place before you, as Mr. Weigall’s does, the atmo- 
sphere and characters of Thebes itself, But how could 
1?—for he is the Chief Inspector of Monuments in Upper Egypt.” 


HECTOR AND ACHILLES. A 
Tale of Troy. 

Rendered into English after the Chronicle of Homer 

by Ricnarp Smgepsuanks, of the Indian Civil 

Service, sometime Senior Classical Scholar, St. John’s 

College, Oambridge, and Bell Scholar, Cambridge 

University. Illustrated by J. Finnemore. 5s. net. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
By Atrrep Noyes. 2 vols. 10s. net. 


_ This collection of Mr. Noyes’ Poems will contain the much- 
wished for poems, ‘*The Loom of Years” and ‘*The Flower 
of Old Japan.” 


FICTION. 
MAJOR OWEN, and other Tales. 


By CuristopHer N. Jounston, K.C., LL.D. 6s. 
“ Absolutely thrilling.”—STANDARD. 


“Mr. C. N. Johnston introduces very subtly and successfully 
the touch of the inexplicable, which adds immensely to the effect 
of a good detective story.”—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 
By Iver McIver. [Illustrated. 6s, 


THE KING’S SPY. 


By Berna E..is, Author of “The Moon of Bath,” 
etc. 6s, 


KING AND CAPTIVE. 


By A. Wuisper, Author of “ Black Mark.” 6s. 


THE CROWNING HOUR. 


By Rupgrt Lancs. 6s. 








W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 











MESSRS. CASSELL 


have pleasure in presenting a Selection of their New Books 
to be published during the early Spring. Kindly order 
from your Library or Bookscller. A complete Illustrated 
Catalogue of 1910 Spring Books will be sent post-free 
on application. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


What’s Wrong With the 
World. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6s. net. 


There is much food for thought in “ What's Wrong with the 
World.” As the following list of chapters shows, Mr. Chesterton 
is as courageous as ever, and he could not have chosen subjects 
better fitted to reveal his philosophy and whet his faculty of 
criticism. 





Introduction. The Homelessness of Man. 

Part I.—1l. Imperialism: or the Mistake about the Man. 2. 
Female Suffrage: or the Mistake about the Woman. 3. Education: 
or the Mistake about the Child. 

ParT II.—1. Science: or the Mistake about the Universe. 2. 
Socialism: or the Mistake about the State. 3. Individualism: or 
the Mistake about the Individual. 

Part III.—1. Anthropology: or the Mistake about the Savage. 
2. Criminology: or the Mistake about the Criminal. 3. Art: or 
the Mistake about Beauty. 

Conclusion. The Home of Man. 


Puritanism and Art: 
An Inquiry into a Popular Fallacy. 
By JOSEPH CROUCH. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE; 
M.A., M.P. Medium 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
With 1 Coloured and 13 Black-and-White Plates. 

For nearly three centuries Puritanism has been charged for 
being responsible for all that is bad in Art. The author has 
devoted much time to the study of the question, and he has 
secured evidence which will amaze those who have believed the 
charge against Puritanism to be irrefutable. 


Napoleon in His Own Defence. 
By CLEMENT SHORTER. 

With 4 Plates, Medium 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Gilt Top, 12s. net. 

Being a reprint of certain letters written by Napoleon from 


St. Helena to Lady Clavering, and a reply by Theodore Hook, 
with which is incorporated an essay on Napoleon as a Man of 


Australia: The Making of a 
Nation. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
With 64 Full-page Plates, Extra Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6s- 
The results of Mr. Fraser’s investigations into the social and 
commercial progress of the Australian Commonwealth are set 


forth in ‘“‘ The Making of a Nation.’”” The most informative book 
on the great Commonwealth. 


A Lad of London 


And Some of His Neighbours. 
By GEORGE HAW. 


With Illustrations by EVA ROOS. Extra Crown 8vo, 
Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Haw throws light upon the London lad which will be 
useful alike to those who are wrestling with the problem of boy 
labour and those who sympathise with the efforts being made to 
solve it. 


The Faith of a Layman. 
Studies in Recoil from a Professionalized Religion. 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK OSBORNE, M.A. 
Square Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Professor Osborne shows the connection between pro 
fessionalism and the arrested progress of the Church. 


THE LATEST NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
By DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 
By R. ANDOM. 


READY SHORTLY. 


By CHARLES GARVICE. 
By AMELIA E. BARR, The Hands of 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 





Morning Star. 6s. 

The Goddess 
Girl. 6s 

Our Flat. 3s. 6d. 


A Girl from 
the South. 6s. 
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Physiological Psychology. 3 vols. By W. Wundt. Trans- 
lated by Prof. E. B. Tichener. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 
The Problem of Human Life. By Rudolph Eucken. Trans- 
lated by W. S. Hough and W. R. Boyce-Gibson. (Unwin. 


12s. 6d. net.) 
POETRY. 
Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides. Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse by Prof. Gilbert Murray. (Allen. 2s. 
net.) 


The Purgatorio of Dante Alighieri. A new rendering into 


English Blank Verse, by A. L. Money. (Allen. 2s. 
net.) 
Collected Poems. 2vols. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood.) 


Poems written in Early Youth by George Meredith, In- 
cluding Poems, 1851. (Constable. 6s. net.) 
Farewell to Poesy, and other Poems. By William H. Davies. 


(Fifield. 1s. net.) 

Many Gods: Poems. By Cale Young Rice. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Poems. By Leonard Shoobridge. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Songs from London. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Elkin 
Mathews.) : 

Bubbles. By Catherine Boudinot Atterbury. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

Sonnets. By Rachael Annand Taylor. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Poems. By Claude Foster. 

Daily Bread in Two Books. 
Gibson. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Stefan George. Translations from the German. 
Scott. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Buccaneer Ballads. By E. H. Visiak. With an Introduc- 
tion by John Masefield. (Elkin Mathews.) 

The Rosary of Thomas Howitt Mason. A Poem. (Melrose. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Songs of Light and Shade. A Book of Verse for the Church’s 
Seasons. By G. W. (Mowbray. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Philosophies. A Series of Verses written in India between 
1881 and 1889, mostly in connection with the Author’s 
Researches on Paludism. By Major Ronald Ross, 


(Elkin Mathews.) 
2 vols. By Wilfred Wilson 


By Cyril 


F.R.S., C.B. (Murray.) 

The Master Singers of Japan. By Miss Clara A. Walsh. 
(Murray. 2s. net.) 

Leeser Lyrics. By Constance Evan Jones. (Nisbet. 2s. 
net.) 


Bell and Wing: Poems. 
(Putnams.) 
From the Cup of Silence: Poems. 


By Frederick Fanning Ayer. 


By Helen Huntington. 


(Putnams. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Hudson, and Other Poems. By George S. Hellman. 
(Putnams. 5s. net.) 

Reveries and other Poems. By Gottfried Hult. (Putnams. 
5s. net.) 


Songs of Action. By A. Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder. 5s.) 


A Volume of Translations from “ Horace,” &c. By Francis 
H. Latham. (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 
SCIENCE, 
Ancient Plants. By Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
(Blackie. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Causal Geology. By E. H. L. Schwarz, A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 
(Blackie. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Handbook of Physical Training. By A. G. A. Street and 
V. E. Gooderson. (Blackie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Steamships and Their Story. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
(Cassell. 21s. net.) 

Electrical Distributing Networks and Transmission Lines. 
By Prof. Alfred Hay, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


net.) 

Preventable Diseases. By Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
(Constable. 6s. net.) 

Electricity. By H. M. Hobart, M.Inst.C.E. (Constable. 
6s. net.) 

Direct and Alternating Current Testing. By Frederick 


Bedell, Ph.D., assisted by Clarence A. Pierce, Ph.D. 
(Constable. 8s. net.) 

Concrete Steel Construction. By Emile Mérsch. Translated 
from the third German edition, by E. P. Goodrich, C.E. 
(Constable. 21s. net.) 

Alpine Plants from Nature. 
(Dent.) 


By Dr. Somerville Hastings. 
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Astronomy: A Primer. By Prof. F. W. Dyson, F.R.S. 
(Dent. ) 
Dent’s Scientific Primers— 
Geology. By Prof. J. W. Gregory. (Dent.) 
Radio-Chemistry. By A. T. Cameron, M.A., B.Sc. (Dent.) 
Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars. Edited by 
T. N. Kelynack, M.D. With an Introduction by Sir 
Lauder Brunton, Bart., LL.D., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S. (P. 8. King.) 
Metallography. By Cecil H. Desch, D.Se., Ph.D. 
mans, Green.) 
The Relations Between Chemical Constitution and Some 


(Long- 


Physical Properties. By Samuel Smiles, D.Sc. (Long- 
mans, Green.) 
A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. (Long- 


mans, Green.) 

Barthel’s Method for the Examination of Milk and Milk 
Products. Translated by W. Goodwin. (Macmillan.) 

Crystalline Structure and Chemical Constitution. By 
A. E. H. Tutton, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., A.R.C.Sc. (Mac- 
millan. 5s. net.) 

The Laws of Life and Health. By Alexander Bryce, M.D., 
D.P.H. (Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Darwinism and Human Life. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
(Melrose. 5s, net.) 

The Laws of Heredity. By Archibald Reid, M.B., F.R.S.E., 
with a diagrammatic representation by Herbert Hall 
Turner, F.R.S., D.Sc., D.C.L. (Methuen. 21s. net.) 

Science from an Easy Chair. By Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., 


F.R.S. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Hygiene of School Life. By Ralph H. Crowley, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Nurses’ Handbook. By 8S. G. Welham, M.R.C.S. (Mills 
& Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Prevention of Paludism. By Major Ronald Ross, 
F.R.S., C.B. (Murray.) 


Scumbling and Color Glazing. (Stanley Paul. 3s. net.) 
Zinc Oxide and Its Uses. By J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc., 
F.C.S., with a Chapter by Dr. A. P. Laurie. (Stanley 


Paul. 3s. net.) . 
Plant Life. By Prof. W. Warming. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 
Vehicles of the Air. By Victor Longheed. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 
Psychotherapeutics. A Symposium. By Morton Prince, 


M.D., Frederic H. Gerrish, M.D., James J. Putnam, 
M.D., G. W. Taylor, M.D., Boris Sidis, M.D., George 
A. Waterman, M.D., John E. Donley, M.D., Ernest 
Jones, M.D., Tom A. Williams, M.D. (Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Conquest of Consumption. By Arthur Latham, M.D., 
and C. H. Garland. (Unwin. , 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Amateur Astronomer. By Gideon Riegler. Translated 
by George Aubourne Clarke. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The History of Chemistry. Vol. II. 1850 to date. By Sir 
Edward Thorpe, C.B., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Watts & 

Co. 1s. net.) 

How to Build an Aeroplane. By Robert Petit. 
by T. O. B. Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Hindu Chemistry from the Earliest Times to 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. Vol. II. Com- 
piled by Prof. T. C. Ray, D.Sc. (Williams & Norgate. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Translated 
(Williams & 


Beet Sugar Making and its Chemical Control. By Y. 
Nakaido, B.Sc., M.A. (Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Super-Organic Evolution. By Enrique Lluria. Translated, 


with a preface, by Dr. D. Santiago Ramon Y. Cajak. 
(Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


The Sovereignty of the Sea. By T. Wemyss Fulton. (Black- 
wood.) 


Through Afro-America: An English Reading of the Race 


Problem. By William Archer. (Chapman & Hall. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Ascending Effort. By George Bourne. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Why American Marriages Fail. 


(Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 


By A. A. Rogers. 
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Chapman & Hall's New Books. 





WILLIAM ARCHER. 


THROUGH AFRO-AMERICA. An English Reading of the Race 

Problem. By WILLIAM ARCHER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

Whatever the point of view, it cannot but be admitted that social 
adjustment is one of the two or three most urgent problems of the 
near future, and this is the subject of Mr. Archer's book. In order 
to get into touch with the facts of the problem as it presents itself 
in Afro-America, Mr. Archer travelled those parts of the two con- 
tinents mostly affected by the question, embracing New York, 
Washington, Memphis, New Orleans, Charleston, Florida, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, Cartagena, Trinidad, and in his book has set down 
his impressions and conclusions. The book is dedicated to “H. G. 
Wells, with whom I 4 ee disagree that, when I do, I must needs 
write a book about i 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

THE PASSIONS OF THE FRENCH ROMANTICS. By FRANCIS 
GRIBBLE, Author of ‘‘ Chateaubriand and his Court of Women,” 
“George Sand and Her Lovers,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 158. net. (Shortly. 
Mr. Francis Gribble, who has made for himself the position of 

England’s authority on the love affairs of the French writers who 
were responsible for what is known as the Romantic movement 
across the Channel, tells in this book the story of the lives of those 
who created this movement. He dces not criticise these experiments 
in life and literature or make apologies for them; he simply tells 
their story with the assurance that there is nothing unnatural 
in one’s curiosity to know whether they failed or succeeded. The 
greater part of the material upon which he has based his book has 
only recently been made accessible in French. Here it is brought 
together, to help students to take a synoptic view of it, and to con- 
sider for themselves whether—or how far—the Romantics really 
served the cause of the liberty of the human spirit by that anarchism 
in their amours which was their common characteristic. The volume 
will be well illustrated. 


RENE DOUMIC. 

GEORGE SAND: Some Aspects of her Life and Writings. By RENE 
DOUMIC, Author of “ Studies in French Literature,’’ ‘Men and 
Manners of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. Translated by ALYS 
HALLARD. With Portraits and Facsimile. Demy 8vo, a net. 


This finely sensitive exercise in creative criticism first took the 
form of a series of lectures delivered before the Société des Con- 
férences, in Paris, during the course of last year. M. René Doumic, 
of the Académie Francaise, is peculiarly qualified to estimate the 
work, and to interpret the life of this diverse and elusive genius, 
and his study will be found to be full of subtlety and sympathetic 
intuition. There are several portraits of interest, some of them of 
a rare order. 


ALAN MACKINNON. 
THE OXFORD AMATEURS. A History of the Drama in Oxford. 
By ALAN MACKINNON. With upwards of 100 illustrations, 
Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. {In the press. 
This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Drama at Oxford, and the time seems ripe, therefore, for a 
history of the Oxford stage, from its first struggles for existence 
to its universal acceptance at the present day. Oxford has been 
a great recruiting ground for the professional stage, and among 
these lively records will be found the story of the first stage 
appearances of Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Holman 
Clark, Mr. H. B. Irving, and many other well-known popular 
favourites. The book is profusely illustrated, and no such collection 
of photographs of amateur acting has ever before been issued. The 
record is brought down to date, and includes details of the most 
recent revivals. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 

EXTINCT MONSTERS and CREATURES OF OTHER DAYS. By 
Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. With numerous _ illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [In the press. 
Mr. Hutchinson’ 8s two well-known books on Popular Paleontology, 

entitled “‘ Extinct Monsters” and “‘ Creatures of Other Days,” have 
become almost classic in their appeal. Published at different periods 
they have already run through several editions, and as the demand 
for them is still great, Mr. Hutchinson has combined the two volumes 
into one book, rewriting it in many places, and adding much newly 
gathered information. Mr. Hutchinson is recognised as the authority 
on the subject, not only for his scientific knowledge, but also for the 
gift he possesses of popular exposition. The volume will have several 
new illustrations. 

LADY GROVE. 

ON FADS. By LADY GROVE, Author of “Social Solecisms,” ‘‘ The 
Social Fetish,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Lady Grove is known, wherever art and wisdom are appreciated, 
as one of the keenest contemporary observers of men and manners. 
In this bright and penetrating volume she puts a light finger upon 
many foibles of modern life, points out some weaknesses, and laughs 
away a few affectations. Her book overflows with good sense, and 
ridicules without lampooning. 


New Six-Shilling Novels by Notable Writers. 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
THE GREATEST WISH IN THE WORLD. By E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON, Author of “ The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” &c. 


[Ready. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 
HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author 
of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” “The Glimpse,” &c. (Ready. 
DESMOND COKE 
UTY FOR ASHES: A Comedy of Caste. By DESMOND COKE. 
ay of of “The Bending of a Twig,” “ The Golden Key,” &c. 


(Ready. 

J. B. HARRIS BURLAND. 

THE SECRET OF ENOCH SEAL. By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. 
Author of “‘ The House of the Soul,” &c. {In March. 

VINCENT BROWN. 

THE GLORY AND THE ABYSS. By VINCENT BROWN. Author of 
“A Magdalen’s Husband,” ‘‘The Screen,” “The Fashionable 
Christians,’” &c. {In April. 

STELLA M. DURING. 

THE END OF THE RAINBOW. By STELLA M. DURING. Author 





of “ Love’s Privilege,” ‘“‘ Disinherited,” &c. (Ready. 
ROGER POCOCK 
THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN. By ROGER POCOCK. Author of 
“The Dragon Slayer,” &c. [In April 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 








Messrs. REBMAN’S 
New and Forthcoming Books. 


READY MARCH 15th. 6s. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, with 13 Full-page Plates printed in Tints. 


KAMI-NO-MICHI 
The Way:of the Gods in Japan. 
By HOPE HUNTLY. 

The desire of the author is to guide her readers faithfully 
along this time-honoured, half-obliterated ‘‘ Way of the Gods,” 
clearing the path with reverent, not iconoclastic hands, because 
recognising it as the Way by which the Japanese were divinely 
led to their present mental altitude. The path is traced in three- 
fold aspect—Ethical, Philosophical, and Romantic. 

The author presents the characters in the setting of their 
own harmonious environment, every scene of which she has 
personally explored. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A New Novel by the Author of “‘ The Romance of a Nun.” 
THE ROMANCE OF A MONK 


By ALIX KING. 

The remarkable reception accorded to “The Romance of a 
Nun” lends considerable interest to the announcement of a new 
novel from the pen of this clever author, and its advent will be 
awaited with interest, and should not only increase its author's 
popularity, but prove the success of the season. 

READY MARCH 15th. Crown 8vo. about 200 1 pages. 
Cloth. price 2s. 6d. net. 
[Being No. 4 in Messrs. Rebman’s “‘ Successful”’ Series.) 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY 
PRODUCTION 


By J. W. HURST. 
Author of “‘ The Life Story of a Fowl,” ‘‘ Sussex Fowls,” &c. 

















Just issued. Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HANDBOOK OF COSMETICS 
By Dr. MAX JOSEPH (Berlin). 
Translated from Third German Edition. With 151 recipes. 


‘Second large impression in press. READY THIS MONTH. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE Book on India, which has been received with practically 
unanimous and enthusiastic praise by all sections of the 
ritish Press. 

THE PRINCE OF DESTINY 
The New Krishna. By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH, Author of 
** 1,001 Indian Nights.” 

“We have read no book in which the very atmosphere of 
India is so wonderfully pepeesnees. *—Bookman. 
“ Enthralling.’’—Daily Telegraph 
‘A triumph of ieagpineton and sympathy. . .. A noble 
and generous romance. "—Truth 


Recently ‘Issued. Demy 8vo, price 128. 6d. net. 
PROGRESSIVE REDEMPTION: 


The Catholic Church, its Functions and Offices in the World 
reviewed in the Light of the Ancient Mysteries and 
odern Science. 

By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON, 

Author of “ Progressive Creation ”’ (see below). 

This book, by its powerfully reasoned-out thesis, is of profound 
interest and importance alike to scientific men, to Theologians. 
Clergymen, and religious thinkers generally. 


Also now ready. Two demy 8vo vols. Cloth, price 218. net. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION: 
A Reconciliation of Religion with Science. 
By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 

A book that has confessedly baffled the reviewers, and of which 
Mr. Arthur E. Waite, writing in the Occult Review, gave it as his 
opinion that in many parts “‘ it was of the quality of Revelation.’ 

“A comprehensive body of religious doctrine, Christian and 
Scriptural, based on the belief that the fundamental purpose of 
Divine creation is the evolution of Divine beings; and in this 
cosmic scheme reincarnation is an essential factor.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 








Demy 8vo, 736 pp., including Bibliography and copious Index. 
Cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HIDDEN CHURCH OF THE HOLY GRAAL 
Its Legends and Symbolism. Considered in their Affinity with 
certain Mysteries of Initiation and other traces of a Secret 
Tradition in Christian Times. 

By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 452 pp., cloth. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


MARRIAGE AND DISEASE 


ay an Abridged Edition of “ Health and Disease in Relation 
© Marriage and the Married State." Edited by Professor H. 

SENATOR and Dr. S. KAMINER. Translated from the 

German by J. DULBERG, M.D., J.P., of Manchester. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since Francis Galton drew 
attention to the urgent need for the foundation of a science and 
practice of Eugenics—that is, the improvement of the human 
stock. The monumental work of Senator and Kaminer un- 
doubtedly occupies a+ very high place among works devoted to 
the elucidation of certain aspects of this important topic, and in 
the Abridged Edition an adaptation has been prepared for the 
enlightenment of the thinking portion of the public from which 
all purely technical and professional matter has been excluded. — 


Descriptive Circulars mportant Books sent 
of these and other ~ eplinaiien. 
LONDON : 129 Shaftesbury 
REBMAN Ltd., Avenue, .C. 
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My Country, Right'or Wrong. By Gustave Hervé. Trans- 
lated by Guy Bowman. (Fifield. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sociology: Its Simple Teachings and Applications. By 
James Quayle Dealey, Ph.D. (Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Political Issues and Outlooks. By William H. Taft. (Heine- 
mann. 5s. net.) 

The Asquith Parliament: A Popular History of its Men 
and its Measures. By Charles T. King. (Hutchinson. 
5s. net.) 

Problem of Vagrancy. 
5s. net.) 

Sun’s Heat and Trade Activity. By H. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.S.S. (P. S. King. 1s.) 

Rise of the London Money Market. By W. R. Bisschop, 
LL.D. (P. 8S. King.) 

Cost of Municipal Services. 
King.) 

The Mechanism of the City. An Analytical Survey of the 
Business Activities of the City of London. By E. T. 
Powell, LL.B., B.Sc. (P. S. King.) 

A Manifesto on International, Financial, and Commercial 
Gambling, in connection with Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. A challenge to the world. By Charles William 
Smith. (P. S. King.) 

English Poor Law Policy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
(Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Psychology of Politics and History. By Rev. J. A. Dewe, 
M.A. (Longmans, Green.) 

Administrative Problems of British India. By Joseph 
Chailley. Translated by Sir William Meyer, K.C.I.E. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on Certain Ancient 
Forms of Superstition and Society. 4 vols. By J. G. 
Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. (Macmillan.) 

The Statesman’s Year-Book for the Year 1910. Edited by 
J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., with the assistance of I. P. A. 
Renwick, M.A., LL.B. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Common Sense of Political Economy. By Philip H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, and Other 
Essays. By Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D. (Macmillan.) 

Charity and Social Life. By C. 8S. Loch. (Macmillan.) 

Land and Labor: Lessons from Belgium. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. (Macmillan.) 

Proportional Representation. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

To-day and To-morrow, and other Essays. 


By W. H. Dawson. (P. S. King. 


By C. Ashmore Baker. (P. S. 


By John H. Humphreys. 


By Viscount 


Esher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (Murray.) 

Criminal man—According to Lombroso. By Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero. (Putnam.) 

Political Theories of Martin Luther. By Luther H. Waring. 
(Putnam.) 

Party and People. By Cecil Chesterton. (Alston Rivers. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Practical Statesmanship. By J. Ellis Barker. (Smith, Elder.) 
The American People: A Study in National Psychology. 
Vol. I. By A. Maurice Low. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Source Book for Social Origins: Ethnological Materials, 
Psychological Standpoint, and Classified Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. (Unwin. 20s. 


net.) 
THEOLOGY. 
Life Lessons from Joan of Arc. By Father Bernard 
Vaughan. (Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Atonement. By Rev. Melville Scott. 

The Clergy and Social Service. Cambridge Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology. By the Very Rev. W. Moore Ede, 
D.D., Dean of Worcester. (Arnold. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Quest of the Historical Jesus. By Dr. A. Schweitzer. 
Translated by Rev. W. Montgomery, with a Preface by 
Prof. F. C. Burkitt. (A. & C. Black. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Thoughts on Modern Mysticism. By Rev. P. Hately 
Waddell, D.D. (Blackwood. 3s. 6d.) 

The Faith of a Layman. By William Frederick Osborne, 


(Allen. 5s.) 


M.A. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 
Vestminster Sermons. By Canon H. Hensley Henson. 
(James Clarke. 3s. 6d. net.) 


arch Questions of Our Time. By J. B. Paton, M.A., 
D.D. (James Clarke. 3s. net.) 

Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Edward Grubb, 
M.A. (James Clarke. 1s. 6d. net.) 





Revelation and Inspiration. By the Rev. James Orr, D.D. 
(Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Christianity and Social Questions By Rev. Wm. Cunning- 
ham, D.D., F.B.A. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. By Rev. 
George Buchanan Gray, D.D., D.Litt. (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

History of Christian Thought Since Kant. By Rev. Edward 
Caldwell Moore, D.D. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

An Encyclopedia of Theology. By Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, 
D.D., D.Litt., LL.D. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Aspects of Christ. By Rev. W. B. Selbie, M.A. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

Christ and the Nations. An Examination of Old and New 
Testament Teaching. By Rev. Arthur J. Tait, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

Light from the Ancient East. By Prof. Adolf Deissmann, 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

Heroes and Martyrs of Faith. By Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

The Church and Life of To-day. . By Various Writers. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Studies in Religion and Theology. By Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 
net.) 

The Century Bible— 

Leviticus and Numbers. 
D.D. 
Jeremiah. Vol. I. 


By Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, 


By Prof. A 8S. Peake, D.D. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Century Bible Handbooks— 
The Books of the Old Testament. 
Whitehouse, D.D. 
St. John and Other New Testament Teachers. By Prof. 
A. L. Humphries. 


By Principal Owen 


(T. C. & E. C. Jack. 1s. net.) 

The Gospel of the Kingdom; or, The Sermon on the Mount 
considered in the Light of Contemporary Jewish Thought 
and Ideals. By H. E. Savage, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 
(Longmans, Green.) 

Old Testament History and Literature. By Rev. B. H. 
Alford, M.A. (Longmans, Green. 5s. net.) 

Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity. (The 
Hulsean Lectures for 1909-10.) By W. Edward Chad- 
wick, D.D., B.Sc. (Longmans, Green. 65s. net.) 

Non-Catholic Denominations. By Robert Hugh Benson. 
(Longmans, Green.) 

The Interpretation of the Character of Christ to Non- 
Christian Races: an Apology for Christian Missions. 
By Rev. ©. H. Robinson, M.A. (Longmans, Green 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Evolution and the Fall: Being the Bishop Paddock Lectures 
for 1910. By Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D. (Longmans, 
Green.) 

Six Lectures on The Faith and Modern Thought. 
W. Temple, M.A. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Law and the Prophets ; or The Revelation of Jehovah in 
Hebrew History, from the Earliest Times to the Capture 
of Jerusalem by Titus. By Prof. Westphal of Montau- 


By Rev 


ban. Translated and Adapted by Clement du Pontet, 
M.A. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Ritschlianism. By Ernest A. Edghill, M.A. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.) 


Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse.By Rev. Alexander 
Ramsay, B.D. (Melrose. 3s. net.) 

Salvation through Atonement. Ten Instructions. By the 
Very Rev. Griffith Roberts, M.A., Dean of Bangor. 
(Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Reunion and Rome. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. (Mow- 
bray. 1s. net.) 

Ritschlianism: An Essay by John Kenneth Mozley, M.A. 
(Nisbet. 5s. net.) 


An Early Christian Psalter. 
(Nisbet.. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 


By J. Rendel Harris, LL.D 


Essays by W. Sanday, 


J. C. Hawkins, B. H. Streeter, W. ©. Allen, J. V. 
Bartlet, W. E. Addis, and N. P Williams. 
University Press.) 
The Samaritan Liturgy. 2 vols. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
Sacred Books of the East (Vol. L.), Analytical Index of 


(Oxford 
Edited by A. E. Cowley. 
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On March 17th The Bodley Head will publish a novel entitled 


ACCORDING TO MARIA 


By MRS. JOHN LANE, with 10 [Illustrations by 
J. W. GOFTON., Crown 8vo. Price 6s. ACCORD. 
ING TO MARIA has all the characteristics which made 
THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD such refreshing reading. 
It has even more, for a story runs through the book, which 
deals with Maria’s social aspirations. The love-story of 
Diana—her only child—is woven through the chapters deal- 
ing with familiar society functions and episodes, such as 
Afternoon Calls, At Homes, Wedding Presents, On Choosing 
a Church, Charity Concerts, Bazaars, the Royal Academy, 
and Prince’s Skating Rink. Maria’s unconscious humour 
pervades the whole book; indeed, each chapter abounds in 
the fun and amusing cynicism which is associated with the 
author’s work. 





LATEST NOVELS. 








MARGARITA’S SOUL, The Romantic 
Recollections of a Man of Fifty. A Novel. By INGRAHAM 
LOVELL. With Illustrations by J. Scott Williams. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“There have been a great many ingénues (mock or real) in 

modern fiction, and doubtless one or two in actual life; but there 

never was one inside a book or out of it who came within a four- 
mile cab radius of MARGARITA.”—Punch. 


THE MAGADA, By W. M. Arpacu. Crown 


8vo, price 6s. A striking story, as novel in treatment as in 
setting. It is “a wonderful combination of the absorbingly 
exciting and the idyllic,” to quote from the report of one of 
the PUBLISHERS’ READERS who recommended the story 
for publication. Again, THE MAGADA is a FIRST BOOK, and 
a FIRST BOOK of rare promise and no little performance. 


MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS. By 
JEAN AICARD. A Translation by ALFRED ALLINSON. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“If he has never done anything else M. Aicard would have 
earned his seat in the French Academy by his creation of Maurin. 
For Maurin is an addition to the world’s stock of fictional charac- 
ters—to that picture gallery where no restorer is ever wanted.” 

—Evening Standard. 


THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE. A 


Buccaneering Romance. By FREDERICK NIVEN. Author of 
“The Lost Cabin Mine.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Just Out. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C.: 
A Novel by SHELLAND BRADLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready March 22nd. 


A CHILD OF THE AGE. By Francis 


ADAMS. Crown 8vo, Is. net. (New Edition.) [Ready March 17th. 





NEW LIBRARY BOOKS. 











ROBERT HERRICK: A Bibliographical 
and Critical Study. By F. W. MOORMAN, B.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Leeds. 
With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Ready March 22nd. 


THE WAR IN WEXFORD. An Account 
of the Rebellion in the South of Ireland in 1798, told from 
Original Documents. By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. 
BROADLEY, Authors of “‘ Napoleon and the Invasion of 
England.” With numerous Reproductions of contemporary 
portraits and engravings. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Ready March lth. 


SIMON BOLIVAR, “El Libertador.” 
A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt against Spain in 
Venezuela, New Granada, and Peru. By F. LORAINE PETRE, 
Author of “Napoleon and the Conquest of Prussia,” 
“Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland,” and “Napoleon and the 
Archduke Charles,” &c. With 2 Portraits, one in Photogravure, 
and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“It is impartial, painstaking, and well-informed, a useful and 
solid contribution to history.”—Daily Chroniele. 


THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX, Public Teacher 
and Social Reformer, 1786-1864. By the late RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., concluded by EDWARD GARNETT. 
With a Photogravure Portrait and numerous other illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, price 16s. net. 


ALTHEA:; Dialogues on Aspirations and Duties. 
By VERNON LEE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Ready March 22nd. 


UNMUSICAL NEW YORK: A Brief 


Criticism of Triumphs, Failures, and Abuses. By HERMANN 
KLEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


AIRSHIPS IN PEACE AND WAR: 
Being the Second Edition of ‘Aerial Warfare.” By R. 7. 
HERNE, with an Introduction by Sir HIRAM 8S. MAXIM, 
and upwards of 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 














MR. FIFIELD’S SPRING LIST, 1910 


Mr. Fifield has just published the following books fr 
new office at 13, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street E.C. ste 


Eton under Hornby. By 0.E. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. nett. Postage 3d. 
A volume of racy reminiscences and anecdotes b 

Etonian, with a chapter on William Cory, the Author of uf Lenton” 


= others on the education, religion, and discipline peculiar to 
n. 


My Country, Right or Wrong. By Gustave 
HERVE, translated by Guy Bowman, with a preface b 
E. Belfort Bax, and illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

The first English translation of Hervé’s famous anti-militarist 


work, already translated into almost every other European 
language. 


The Life of an Enclosed Nun. By a Mother 
Superior. Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. nett. Postage 3d. 
The autobiography of a Catholic nun of twenty years’ standing, 

and happy in her vocation, — simply and in good fai 

the modern Catholic point of view of English Convent life. With 

a frontispiece portrait. 

Farewell to Poesy, and other Poems. By Witt1am 
H. DAVIES, Author of “ Nature Poems,” “‘ The Super-Tramp,” 
&c. Foolscap 8vo grey boards 1s. nett. Postage lad. 
Notwithstanding the title of his new book, Mr. Davies is not 

deserting the Muse. Some of his finest work is in this new book. 


Songs of the Army of the Night. By the late 
FRANCIS ADAMS. Edited, with a new biographical note, by 
H. 8. Salt, and including © The Mass of Christ.” Crown 8vo, 
ls. nett; postage lid. Cloth gilt, 2s. nett; postage 3d 
An entirely new edition of a remarkable book of verse that 
has been out of print for some time. 


Socialism and Superior Brains. By G. Bernarp 
SHAW. Volume 8 of “The Fabian Socialist Series.” 
Wrappers, 6d. nett; postage 1d. 3 cloth, 14. nett, postage 2d. 

(With a new portrait of Mr. Shaw, photographed by himself.) 


The Camel and the Needle’s Eye. By Arruur 
PONSONBY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. . nett. 2nd 
edition now ready of this very successful and much-discussed 





The Manchester Guardian says:—‘‘ This book ought to be in the 
hands of every clergyman and teacher. . . It bears on every 


page testimony to thought literally wrung out of concrete 
experience.” 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 


(New Address). 




















MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS 


SPORT. 

Records of the Old Charlton Hunt. By the Ear. or 
Marcu, M.V.O.,D.S.0. With Illustrations in photogravure, 
collotype and half-tones, crown 4te, 12s. 6d. net, [Shortly 

BELLES LETTRES. 

Dante and his Convito (The Banquet or Meal), A Study, 
with Translations, by WILLIAM MICHAEL Rossetti. Crown 
8vo. [Jn Preparation 

Dreams Made Vestty (Stories, Essays and Memories). 
By Mrs. DE Courcy LAFFAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Sword of the Crowns (An Arab romance). Translated 
from the French of Perron, by the CouNTESS OF CROMARTIE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. [Ready in April 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Last of the English: A Play in Four Acts, By 
ARTHUR Scott CRAVEN. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Ambergris: A Selection from the Poems of ALEISTER CROWLEY, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly 

Poems. By CLAUDE FosTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Daily Bread. In Two Books, I.—The House of Candles, and 
other Dramatic Poems. II.—The Garret, and other Dramatic 
Poems. By W. W. Gipson, Crown 8vo, ls. net each. [Shortly 

Stefan George, Translations from the German of. B 


Cyrrit Scott. Royal 16mo, ls. net. [Shortiy 
Buccaneer Ballads. By E. H. Visiak. With Introduction 
by JOHN MASEFIELD. F’cap 8vo, Is. net. [Shortly 
Sonnets. By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. [Jn preparation 
From the Eastern Sea. By YoNE NoGucui. Crown 8yo, 
4s. net. [Shortly 
The Pilgrimage. By YONE Noaucni. Two Vols. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 5 [ Just out 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Ballads. By JoHN MASEFIELD. Second Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. Royal l6mo. Wrappers, Is. net; cloth, 


Is. 6d [Next week 
Rainbows and Witches. By Witt H. OaiLviz. Royal 


16mo. Wrappers, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. Fourth 


Thousand. Next week 
Rose and Vine. a peewee ANNAND TAYLOR, Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. Second Edition. [Next week 


The Views of Christopher, With a Preface by CouLson 
KERNAHAN. Third Thousand. F'cap. 8vo. Wrapper, ls. 
net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. PShortiy 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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Names and Subjects. Compiled by M. Winternitz. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Dialogues of the Buddha. Vol. Hf. Edited by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. (Sacred Books of the Buddhists.) (Oxford 
University Press.) 

St. Deniol’s Studies in Theology: Inspiration of Prophecy. 
By G. C. Joyce. (Oxford University Press.) 


{ 


Modern Christianity; or, The Plain Gospel Modernly Ex- | 


pounded. By the Rev. John P. Peters. (Putnams.) 
The Religion of Islam. By Ignaz Goldziher. (Putnams.) 
Kami-no-Michi: The Way of the Gods in Japan. By Hope 
Huntley. (Rebmans. 6s.) 


Magister Moritur: A Contemplation of our Lord’s Last | 


Hours. By Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. (Skeffing- | 
ton. 5s.) | 
The Revelation of St. John the Divine. By Rev. Herbert 
H. Gowen. (Skeffington. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Jewish Doctrine of Meditation. By Rev. W. O. E. 
Osterley, D.D. (Skeffington. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Essays in Penteuchal Criticism. By Harold M. Wiener, 
M.A., LL.B. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Studies in the Making of Character. By Rev. Henry W. 
Clark. (Elliot Stock.) 

The First Epistle of St. John. A Devotional Commentary. 
By Rev. Dr. G. S. Barrett. (The Religious Tract Society. 
2s.) 


The Development of Christianity. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. 


Translated from the German by Daniel A. Huebsch, | 


Ph.D. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 

The Doctrine of Creation. By C. M. Walsh. (Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Ritual, Myth, and Morals. By F. H. Perry Coste, B.Sc. 
(Watts & Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


History of Old Testament Criticism. 
Duff. (Watts & Co. 1s. net.) 
The Ring of Pope Xystus: Being a Collection of Aphorisms 


By Prof. Archibald | 


Camera Adventures in the African Wilds. 
Dugmore. (Heinemann. 30s. net.) 
A Voice from the Congo. By Herbert Ward. (Heinemann. 


By A. Radclyffe 


12s. 6d. net.) 

On and Off Duty in Annam. By Gabrielle M. Vassal. 
(Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

With a Rifle in Two Americas. By H. Hesketh Prichard. 
(Heinemann. 21s. net.) 


The Mammals of Somaliland, By R. E. Drake-Brockman, 
F.Z.8., F.R.G.S. (Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Motor Tours in the West Country. By Mrs. Rodolph 
Stawell. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Motoring in the Balkans. By Frances Kinsley Hutchinson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

Italian Highways and Byways from a Motor Car. 
Francis Miltoun. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

China as I saw it. A woman’s. letters from the Celestial 
Empire. By A. S. Roe. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Walks and People in Tuscany. By Sir Francis Vane, Bt. 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 

Through the French Provinces. 


By 


By Ernest C. Peixotto. 


(Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern France. By T. 
Francis Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

| Old Continental Towns. By Walter M. Gallichan. (Werner 

Laurie. 6s. net.) 

Old English Towns. By Elsie M. Lang. (Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.) 

The Charm of Switzerland. By Norman G. Brett James. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) " 

Persia and Its People. By Ella C. Sykes. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) : 
Home Life in Russia. By Dr. Angelo 8. Rappoport. 

(Methuen. 10s. 6d net.) 


and Short Sayings in use among the Christian Com- | 


munities as early as the Second Century of our era. 
Translated from the original Greek by F. ©. Conybeare, 
M.A. (Williams & Norgate. 6s. net.) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


British Empire Series— 
Canada. By His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
India. By J. D. Rees, M.P. 
South Africa. By the Rt. Hon. John Xavier Merriman. 
(Allen. 6s. net a vol.) 


Across the Sahara. From Tripoli to Bornu. By Hanns 


Vischer, M.A. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 
With a Prehistoric People. The A-ki-ku-yu of British East 
Africa. By W. Scoresby Routledge, M.A., and 


Katharine Routledge, M.A. (Arnold. 21s. net.) 
A Summer on the Canadian Prairie. By Georgina Binnie 


Clark. (Arnold. 6s. net.) 
The Wye. By A. G. Bradley. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Pompeii. By W. M. Mackenzie, M.A., F.S.A. (A. & C. 


Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Chester. By Francis Duckworth. 
net.) 
The Motor Routes of France. To the Chateau of Touraine, 
Biarritz, The Pyrenees, the Riviera, and the Rhone 
Valley. By Gordon Home. (A. &C.-Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. 


The Alps. By Sir Martin Conway. (A. & C. Black. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

A Journal from Japan. By Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.L.S. (Blackie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Mantle of the East. By Edmund Candler. (Black- 
wood. 6s. net.) 

Sport and Life in the Further Himalaya. By Major R. L. 
Kennion. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Travel and Sport in Turkestan. By Captain J. N. Price 
Wood. (Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 

Picturesque Oxford. By Hugh de Sélincourt. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

From the Thames to the Seine. By Charles Pears. (Chatto 
& Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Old and New Japan: The Romantic Story of a Romantic 
People. In fortnightly parts. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
7d: net each part.) 


The Negro in the New World. By Sir H. H. Johnston, 


G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Methuen. 16s. net.) 
Nottinghamshire. By Everard L. Guildford, B.A 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Staffordshire. By Charles Masefield. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 
| Rambles with an American. By Christian Tearle. (Mills 





& Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Leaves from an Afghan Scrap Book. 
Thornton. (Murray. 8s. net.) 
Zambezia. By R. C. F. Maughan. 
In the Torrid Sudan. 
(Murray. 12s. net.) 
A Corner of Spain. By W. Walter Wood. (Nash. 5s. net.) 
Changing China. By the Rev. Lord Wm. Gascoyne Cecil. 


By Mr. and Mrs 


(Murray. 15s. net.) 
By H. Lincoln Tangye, F.R.G.S 


(Nisbet. 10s. 6d. net.) 
A Woman’s Guide to Paris. By Alice M. Irving. (Nisbet. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Castles and Chateaux of Old Burgundy and the Border 
Provinces. By Francis Miltoun. (Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Germany of the Germans. By Robert M. Berry. (Pitman. 
6s. net.) 

A Mediterranean Cruise. By Bruce Millard. (Putnams.) 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Isle of France. 2 vols. Elise 
Rose. (Putnams. 21s. net.) 

The Mississipi River. By Julius Chambers. (Putnams.) 


Labrador: Its Discovery, Exploration, and Development. By 
W. G. Gosling. (Alston Rivers. 21s. net.) 

Fighting the Slave Hunters in Central Africa. By Alfred 
J. Swann. With an Introduction by Sir H. H. John- 
ston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 

A Transformed Colony. Sierra Leone as it was, and as it is. 
By T. J. Alldridge, I.S.0., F.R.G.S. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 

Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis G. Allinson. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) . 

Tramps in Dark Mongolia. By John Hedley, F.R.G.S. 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient Etruria. 
Seymour. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The South American Series. Edited by Martin Hume— 

Vol. IV. Argentina. By W. A. Hirst, with an Introduc- 
tion by Martin Hume. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The County Coast Series— 

The South Devon and Dorset Coast. 
The South Wales Coast. 


By Frederick 


By Sidney Heath. 
By Ernest Rhys. 
(Unwin. 


6s. net each.) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The People’s Leader In the Struggle for 
National Existence. By GEORGE HAVEN 
PUTNAM, Litt.D. Author of “Books and their 
Makers in the Middle Ages,” ‘‘ The Censorship of the Church 
of Rome,” etc. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, with Frontispiece, 
6s. net. 


i a are interested in Lincoln, and perhaps he is the richest 
personality of modern times, this is a book to read, _It is informed in 
its facts, discriminating in its judgment, and it has the personal 


illumination which a good biography should always have.” —Daily 
Chronicle. 


TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES By Professor 


F. W. TAUSSIG. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


Brimful of information which even the layman can ill afford to 
neglect ; it is a book which combines sound scholarship with 
effective presentation. 


ABOVE LIFE’S TURMOIL 


By JAMES ALLEN. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. net. 


In this new book the author shows how, through self-know- 
= Fl and self-discipline, we may rise above the turmoil of the 
world ; and how, without shirking the duties and difficulties of 
life, we can fortify ourselves against anxiety. 











*,* OUR NEW SPRING LIST IS NOW READY. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








SEELEY’S NEW BOOKS 


FIGHTING THE SLAVE -HUNTERS 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
By A. J. SWANN. 
With an Introduction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.QG. 
With 45 Illustrations and a Map. 168. net. 


**By far the best book which has reached me for some time p 
every single page contains semething of interest.’’—VANITY PAIR. 


A TRANSFORMED COLONY. 


Sierra Leone, ite Progress, Peopies, Native Customs and 
Undeveloped Wealth. 


By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, I.8.0., 
With 66 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


**This admirable account of one of the _ fanet known but mest 
interesting of eur native colonies.’’—NATIO 


**Of engrossing interest.” ILLUSTRATED. LONDON NEWS. 
TO ABYSSINIA THROUGH AN 
UNKNOWN LAND. 


By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND, F.R.G.S8. 
With 36 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 168. net. 


**Captain Stigand speaks with experience and authority on travel 
and sport in British East Africa, and he writes attractively.’’— 
I 


THE NEW ART LIBRARY.-VYVol, I. 
Edited by M. H. SPIELMANN & P. G. KONODY. 


THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING, 
AND OF DRAWING AS ASSOCIATED WITH IT. 
By 8. J. SOLOMON, R.A. 
With 80 Illustrations. Ge. net. 


‘Will be of inestimable value to all who wish to approach the 
study of painting.’’—DAILY MAIL, 


SECOND EDITION. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION OF TO-DAY. 
By CHARLES C. TURNER. With 7 Illustrations. 5e. 
**An ideal book of its kind.’’—BOOKMAN. 
BOTANY OF TO-DAY. 2» @. F. scorr 
ELLIOTT, M.A. With 27 Illustrations. Se. net. 
« « « Most entertaining and instructive.’"—GLOBE. 


Lonpon : SEELEY & CO., Lrp., 38, Great Russevy Street. 


net. 











from CHATTO & WINDUS'S LIST 











OLIVIA 1 L. CAREW. 


Ly Ay ETTA SYRETT. 6s. 
The typical conflict in the life of the modern woman— 
the conflict between personal ambition and the ordinary 
claims of married life—forms the pivot of this story. A 
strong personality, which refuses to face the essential 
facts of the union between man and wife, leads the heroine 
on tragedy. And if the soiution found at last for her 
approximates to a more conventional ideal, it is a conven- 
tionality not taken for granted, but discovered as the ulti- 
mate lesson of experience. It is a book to make one think. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH. 


y M. LITTLE. 6s. 

Primarily a love story and a novel of character, it claims 
serious attention by its intimate treatment of the theo- 
logical, domestic, and social problems which concern 
three you ng ministers of the Scottish Church. Intensely 
modern and extraordinarily sincere. 


VICE. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 
First Review. ‘“‘The writing is pleasantly direct 
the conception is good, and —_— > is a pretty freshness 
about the whole story.’”"—The Obs 


OPPORTUNITY. 


By MARGARET B. CROSS. 6s. 
‘Itisa book of unerring psychology, and its dramatic 
meet. is keen, commanding, and sustained.’’"—Pall Mall 


THE STONE EZEL. 


By C. L. ANTROBUS. 6s. 
“Able, plain, strong story ‘ear The characters are 
always skilfully depicted.”—Scoteman. ‘This is a book 
without doubt of conspicuous merit.”—Morning Post. 


A CALL. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 6s. 
“An extraordinarily fine story.’’—Daily News. 


THEY ALSO SERVE. 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE. 6s. 


SHORTLY. 
OUTSIDERS AND IN. 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. 


By John Ayscough 
By Fraok | Barrett 














from the Earliest Times until the Persian 


Conquest. 
By LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant 
in the Department of Assyrian and Egyptian Anti uities in 
uckram. 
‘Each volume will contain Maps, Plans, ‘Index, and Illustra- 
tions after the principal Monuments. The binding has been 
designed after a Monument of the First Period under direc- 
tion of the Author. Each volume separately, 188. net; or per 
y= 
(Preparing. 
Vol. I.—A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD, being an account 
of the Primitive Inhabitants of Babylonia from the Earliest Times 
to about B.c. 2000. 
Vol. Il1—A HISTORY OF BABYLON from the period of the 
First Dynasty, about s.c. 2000, until the Conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, B.c. 539. 
Vol. IIf.—A HISTORY OF ASSYRIA from the Earliest Period 
until the Fall of Nineveh before the Medes, B.c. 606. 


SAMUEL FOOTE: a Biography. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. With a Photogravure 


the British Museum. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, gilt tops, 


set of 3 vols., if subscribed for before publication of Vol 
£2 10s. net. 


Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“A valiant and delightful achievement. . 
. has vivified Sam.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. 


By CHARLES PEARS. With 40 Illustrations in Colours 


A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


. Mr. Fitzgerald 


and Sepia. Large feap. 4to, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. [Shortly. 


= FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of “‘ The Court 
af the Tuileries.” With 6 Portraits. Demy 8vo, eloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortl 


y- 














Additions to oe. Martin's Library. Pocket Size. 
2s. net cloth, and 3s. net leather. 
PIPPA PASSES: AND MEN AND WOMEN, By ROBERT 

NING. With 10 Coloured Plates by E. 
eth BRICKDALRE. 
waLigs | 3 The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other Stories. 
BRET HARTE. With a Steel Plate Portrait. 
WALT Warrean’s POEMS, Selected and Edited by 
ROSSETTI. With a Steel Plate Portrait. 
THE ‘SILVERADO SQUATTERS, By R. L. STEVENSON, 
WEIR OF HERMISTON. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
ESSAYS OF TRAVEL, By R. L. STEVENSON. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W.S. GILBERT. In 3 Series, 
each complete in itself. 














$$ 

















CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 





Demy 8vo, with 64 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN WILDEST AFRICA. 


By Peter Macqueen, F.R.G.8S. Illustrated by Sixty- 
four Plates from Original Photographs, taken by the 
Author’s travelling comrade Peter Dutkewich. 

This book is a record of a hunting and exploration trip through 

Uganda, Victoria Nyanza, the Kilimanjaro Region, the British 

East Africa, with an account of an ascent of the Snowfields of 


Mount Kibo, in East Central Africa, and a description of the 
various native tribes. 





Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


By Percy F. Hons, B.A. Cantab., of Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 


“It will prove of the greatest practical interest and value 
to those who have invested money in Southern Rhodesia, to all 
who study Imperial questions.’’—Standard. 

““No better book has appeared on the subject of Rhodesia 
than this.”—Globe. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


HINTS ON ADVANCED BRIDGE. 
By Captain S. H. Hinauey, of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
Own (Middlesex Regiment). 


“*Really good bridge players are not too frequently met with, 
but the medium bridge player is everywhere. It is for the 
special use of the last named that Captain S. H. Hingley has 
written. The Hints are excellent throughout, and no medium 
player who studies them carefully can fail to improve consider- 
ably his or her game of bridge.”—Referee. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net.—Nzw Votume. 
THACKERAY. A selection of the Finest Passages from 
his Works. Chosen and Arranged, with Editorial 

Connections and a Biographical and Critical Introduc- 

tion, by G. K. Chesterton, and a portrait. 

“The extracts really do give an excellent idea of Thackeray in 
all his best phases. Mr. Chesterton’s introduction is fresh and 
illuminating.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 
SCOTT. By Professor Grant. 
FIELDING. By Professor SainTsBury. 
DEFOE. By Joun Maseriexp. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. —/shortty. 


A detailed List of the Series will be sent on application. 








Uniform with “ London's Lure,” 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FULL FATHOM FIVE. 
A Sea-Anthology by Heten and Lewis MELVILLE. 
With Decorated Title-page. Covers and End-Papers 
by T. R. Way. (Ready March #1. 





THE 


HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


A Record of the Topography and Antiquities of the 
Home Counties. Edited by W. Patry Bartpon, 
F.S.A. Issued Quarterly. Freely Illustrated, Is, 6d. net. 


This magazine will in future be published at the end ef the quarter, 
instead of the beginning as heretofere. The March number 
starting the New Yolume, will be published on March aist. 


Write for a Specimen Copy. 








Now Reapy. Post 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
GALLERIES. 

Being a History of the Flemish School of Painting, 
Illuminated and Demonstrated by Critical Descrip- 
tions of the Great Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Brussels and other Belgian Cities. By 


Estuer Sincteton. With 48 Full Page Illustrations. 
[Art Galleries of Europe, 





This edition contains an important set of Touch-Plates, 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, imp. 8vo, 30s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. 
By H. J. L. Massz, M.A. With 100 Illustrations. 


This Edition contains five ‘touch-plates reproduced by 
special permission of the Pewterers’ Company. These 
plates are of the highest importance to collectors, and 
have never hitherto been included in any volume on 
the subject. The work has also been revised through- 
out and enlarged. 


BOHW’S LIBRARIES. 


“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious book- 
buyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.”—Atheneum. 


New Volumes, 3s. 6d, each. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 
Translated by the Rev. Henry Cary. New Edition by 
Marie Louise Eaerton Castie. With Introduction, 
Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes 
and a Portrait. [Now ready. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


Rosrnson’s Translation of the “ Utopia,” together with 
Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, and More’s Letters 
to Margaret Roper and others. Edited, with Notes, 
by Georce Sampson. With an Introduction anda 
Photogravure Reproduction of Holbein’s Portrait of 
More. (In the press. 


Write for the Full: Catalogue of the Libraries, which now 
comprise nearly 750 volumes in all departments of literature 








New Volume of Mr. Rogers’s “ Aristophanes.” 
THE ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation on 
opposite pages, with Introduction and Commentary, 
by Bensamin Bicktey Rocers, M.A., D.Litt. 

The ‘‘ KNIGHTS” is also in active preparation, and will be 
published shortly, 
The ‘‘KNIGHTS” and the ‘‘ ACHARNIANS”’ will be issued 
together as Vol. 1. of the Complete Edition. 
A STRIKING NEW BOOK. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN. 

This book is an attempt to relieve distressed faith by a 
restatement of the Christian position in terms accept- 
able to modern thought and knowledge. It is the 
record of a personal mental experience very common 
in these days, but rarely recorded with a like 
sincerity and freedom. 








THE WORLD’S AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION. 


2,348 PAGES. With an Appendix of 25,000 Words, Phrases and Definitions. 
WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimen Pages, hundreds of opinions of Eminent Men, and prices 





5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





in various styles of binding. 
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